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PREPARING FOR-- 


WHAT? 


We do NOT require specialized college training but believe we 


have particularly favorable opportunities for the College Graduate 
who has majored in 


MATHEMATICS ENGLISH 


In planning your career have YOU considered the employment 
advantages offered by The Prudential? 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office Newark, W. J. 


Inquiries with reference to employment opportunities should be 
addressed to the Personnel Department at the Home Office 
in Newark. 








veongest Wlan in the Wold 


\e HAT will be you, Johnny, just a few years 
SS from now! 

Even today, Johnny, your dad, and millions like 
him, are doing jobs that call for the strength of a 
thousand strong men. But jobs which are easy with 
the powerful machines of American industry. 

The power of these machines has made possible 
the comforts, even many of the necessities, which you 
enjoy. It’s being used, all-out, to help win the war. 

But tomorrow—there’s where you come in! For 
tomorrow there will be jobs rebuilding a war-torn 
world, making it safer and finer than anything we 
have known. Jobs that will call for even more power 
and ingenuity and skill. 

And you, Johnny—you'll do them! You'll have 
greater power and better tools to help you. You'll 
have new materials like plastics, new sciences like 
electronics. Scientists and engineers in Gencral 
Electric are working on them now. 

And that, Johnny, is why you’re going to be the 
strongest man in the world. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

ww 

The volume of General Electric war production is so 
high and the degree of secrecy required is so great that 
we cannot tell you about it now. When it can be told we 
believe that the story of industry’s developments during 
the war years will make one of the most fascinating 
chapters in the history of industrial progress. 
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PAUL V. McNuTT 


Administrator, Federal Security Agency 


Chairman, War Manpower Commission 





TECHNICAL WAR TRAINING IN THE COLLEGES 


Paut V. McNutt 


Administrator, Federal Security Agency 
Chairman, War Manpower Commission 


From one who is very much concerned with the effective utilization of all man- 
power, we present this article emphasizing the vital necessity for maintaining an 
adequate supply of college trained men and women in the technical fields. Prior to his 
election as Governor of Indiana, the author began his career as a lawyer, later became 
Assistant Professor of Law at Indiana University, and then Dean of the Indiana 
University School of Law. Since 1939 he has served as Federal Security Administrator, 
in addition to which he was recently appointed Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission and Coordinator of health and welfare activities affecting National Defense. 


ECENT events have shown that cour- 

age, self-sacrifice, love of freedom, and 
patriotism in themselves are of little avail 
against modern war machinery. It has 
been said that “Americans will fight with 
their hearts and their hands,” but this is 
not adequate equipment with which to op- 
pose tanks and dive bombers. The men of 
the conquered countries fought with their 
hearts and their hands and were crushed 
by the military machine of the Axis powers. 


We in America possess courage, self-sacri- 
fice, and petriotism in abundance; we yield 
to no Nation in our love of freedom; and 
we will of course fight with our hearts and 
our hands; but we too shall fail unless we 
and our allies can oppose the Axis ma- 
chine with a better one. 


Failure to build such a machine, as blue- 
printed for us by the President, and to 
build it immediately, means gambling with 
the futures—yes, with the lives—of millions 
of American men, women, and children. 
It may well mean the end of democracy 
in the world for a thousand years. 


Need for Adequate Supply of Trained Men 
and Women 


The most essential element in the con- 
struction of this machine is an adequate 
supply of trained men and women for the 
engineering, scientific and supervisory posi- 
tions which form a vital part of modern 
Today, warfare is 
essentially a scientific and engineering enter- 


industrial organizations. 


prise. Engineers, scientists, and supervisors 
are needed in large numbers to make the 
plans, work out detailed designs, supervise 
construction and production, inspect and 
test raw materials and finished products, and 
perform a large variety of technical and 
supervisory services. 


The part assigned to engineers and scien- 
tists in the last war is not an adequate 
measure of the role that they must play in 
the present conflict. In that struggle, ma- 
chines were introduced to aid the efforts 
of the army. Today we may say with slight 
exaggeration that the machines are the 
army-—without them organized military ef- 
fort is not merely limited, it is completely 
nullified as to effectiveness against a mech- 
anized enemy. 


General Somervell, Chief of the Serv- 
ices of Supply, in a recent address stated 
that 63% of all the men in the Army now 
being recruited and trained must be spe- 
cialists of one kind or another. Each one 
must be qualified by training and experience 
to serve in some one or more of the hundreds 
of technical jobs necessary to the operation 
and maintenance of a modern mechanized 
army. He stated further that among the 
men being inducted under Selective Serv- 
ice there are far too few who possess the 
knowledge and skills required in these jobs. 
He indicated a shortage of more than 
800,000 specialists in an army of 4 million 
men. The Navy is encountering similar difh- 
culties in recruiting the large number of 
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technicians needed in a modern Navy. 

Industry too, and particularly war indus- 
try, is experiencing great difficulty in finding 
trained men and women to fill its engineer- 
ing and Without 
these men and women industry cannot pro- 
duce war materials at its maximum efficiency, 
and in this war of production lines nothing 
less than the best is acceptable. There is 
also a great need for men and women thor- 
oughly trained in various fields of science, 
to originate and conduct programs of 
research to discover new and better mate- 
rials, processes, and machines, which will 
speed production and make the nation’s war 
efforts more effective. 


supervisory positions. 


These experts needed by the armed forces 
and by war industries cannot be produced by 
edict, nor by appeals to patriotism, no mat- 
ter how wholehearted the response may be. 
They can be supplied only by careful and 
thorough training, some of which must be 
in trades or manual skills, and some on 
the professional level. The manual skills 
are being taught under the supervision of 
the Vocational Education for War Produc- 
tion Workers program of the U. S. Office of 
Education, and in industry itself through 
training on the job. The professional knowl- 
edge needed by the engineers, scientists, and 
supervisors is of such a character that it 
requires training at the college level. This 
article is an attempt to enumerate some 
of the efforts thus far made by the colleges 
of America to meet this new demand on 
them, and to indicate something as to the 
problems facing the colleges in the immediate 
future. 


College Technical Training 


obstacles have been 
removed from the path of college technical 
training since the first world war. Very 
little expansion in college grade technical 
instruction was found possible in 1917 and 


Fortunately, many 









1918 because of the burdens of vocational 
training and Student Army Training Corp; 
activities carried by our technical colleges 
and universities. However, during the years 
since the cessation of hostilities the estab. 
lishment of a_ well-organized and_ closely 
coordinated Reserve Officers Training Corps 
has made it possible for the colleges to 
train great numbers of potential officers with. 
out interference with their regular curricula. 
Furthermore, the provision, under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen acts, of Federal 
funds to finance State systems of vocational 
education has provided facilities outside 
the colleges for vocational training, thus 
freeing the colleges for education and train- 
ing at the college level, the level at which 
they are equipped and staffed to make their 
maximum contribution. 

Relieved of the diverse responsibilities that 
so taxed their facilities in the last war. the 
colleges and universities have been able to 
intensify instruction, especially in the fields 
of engineering, chemistry, physics, medicine, 
dentistry and pharmacy, in an attempt to 
meet the personnel needs of the armed forces 
and war industries. As a means of increas- 
ing the number of college graduates immedi- 
ately available, a great many of our colleges 
and universities have revised their operating 
schedules in such a way that their students 
can remain in college twelve months out of 
the year instead of the conventional nine, and 
thus complete the requirements for a degree 
nearly a year earlier than they could have 
done under the normal college schedule. 
Furthermore, the colleges, under the leader- 
ship of the U. S. Office of Education, have 
been making earnest efforts to attract addi- 
tional well-qualified high school graduates 
into the fields of engineering and science, in 
order to enable the colleges to produce a 
large number of fully trained engineers and 
scientists. 


But in spite of all the colleges could do 
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to increase the number of technically trained 
graduates, it became evident in the early 
stages of our national defense program that 
the number of graduate engineers available 
would be entirely inadequate to serve the 
needs of the country, and that it would be 
draftsmen, inspectors, 
supervisors, and assistant engineers in large 
numbers, and also to prepare many partly 
or fully trained engineers for specialized 
work and more responsible positions. 


necessary to train 


ESMWT Program 


The Engineering Defense Training pro- 
gram was established in the fall of 1940 by 
the Congress in an attempt to meet this 
need. The act establishing the program 
authorized the offering of “short engineer- 
ing courses of college grade—designed to 
meet the shortage of engineers with spe- 
cialized training in fields essential to the 
national defense.” This program has since 
been enlarged to include the fields of chem- 
istry, physics and production supervision, 
and is now known as the Engineering, 
Science, and Management War Training pro- 
gram, or ESMWT. It is being conducted in 
more than 200 degree-granting colleges and 
universities throughout the country, admin- 
istered by the U. S. Office of Education, with 
the general assistance of the Chief of the 
Professional and Technical Employment and 
Training Division of the War Manpower 
Commission, with the Federal government 
meeting the costs to the colleges of con- 
ducting the courses. The training is very 
largely given to workers already employed 
in war industries. preparing them for greater 
responsibilities or for more effective work 
in their present positions. 

The ESMWT program supplements rather 


than replaces regular college curricula. 
Classes are conducted seven days a_ week, 
night and day, to obtain the maximum use 


of staff, equipment and space. Many classes 


are held in rented quarters away from the 
campus, to accommodate enlarged enroll- 
ments and to make the training most 
convenient to the trainees. Many of the 
instructors are drawn from industry, but are 
supervised by experienced educators from 
the faculties of the sponsoring institutions, 
which have permitted no reduction in the 
standards of education. The 200 participat- 
ing institutions have offered training in well 
over one thousand cities to more than half 
a million men and women, and it is antici- 
pated that at least as many more will be 
trained during the current year. 

The training given under this program 
has proven very satisfactory to industry and 
has been recognized by the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission as satisfying parts of the 
stated requirements for qualifications for 
many engineering positions in the Federal 
service. 

An interesting recent development under 
the ESMWT program is the establishment of 
courses for the subject-matter training of 
high school teachers of mathematics and 
physics, to meet the shortages of such 
teachers caused by the urgent appeals of the 
armed forces that more instruction in these 
subjects be given to boys and girls in high 
school, to fit them for more effective service 
in either the armed forces or in’ war 
industries. 


The Colleges’ Share in the War Effort 


Many colleges are giving instruction to 
members of the armed forces, under direct 
contracts with the army and the navy. While 
a portion of this work is on the vocational 
level, a good share of it is of college grade, 
and all of it utilizes the college plants for 
direct war training of a technical nature. 

The colleges have also cooperated with the 
armed forces by encouraging students to 
join the various divisions of the enlisted 
reserve corps, organized to ensure that boys 
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who show promise of ability to qualify as 
commissioned might continue with 
until actually needed 


officers 
their college training 
by the armed forces. 


All these efforts of the colleges to serve 
the nation are dependent on the degree of 
success which attends their efforts to enroll 
sufficient numbers of properly qualified stu- 
dents in their various courses and to retain 
them for a long enough period of time to 
permit them to profit by the instruction given 
them. This in turn requires that adequate 
guidance be given to boys and girls in high 
school and college, to assist them in choos- 
ing from among the varied opportunities 
for national service open to them, the par- 
ticular place where they may make their 
maximum contributions to the national war 
effort. 

Vocational counseling facilities on the 
campuses are helping our young people to 
‘make speedy decisions amid the fast-chang- 
ing circumstances and variety of choices con- 
fronting them today. Now, more than ever, 
mistakes are costly, both to the individual 
and to the Nation. Most colleges have 
personnel services or vocational counseling 
bureaus which offer occupational information 
and guidance services to both high school 
and college students. These facilities are 
now being employed in connection with the 
selection of appropriate war training. 

But even when students are guided into 
colleges, and when their continued attendance 
in college is in the national interest, it is 
not always possible for them to attend. They 
may not be able to meet the costs. The 
problem is made more acute by the adoption 
by many of the colleges of accelerated pro- 
grams, which deprive students of a chance 
to earn money during vacation periods. 

To help such needy students, the govern- 
ment established a Student War Loan pro- 
gram in July, 1942, and appropriated 
$5,000,000 for its support. It is limited to 








students in accelerated programs who are 
within two years of completing their tech- 
nical or professional study in engineering, 
chemistry, physics, medicine (including 
veterinary), dentistry and pharmacy. 


Efforts of U. S. Employment Service 


The United States Employment Service, 
through its 48 State organizations and 1,500 
local employment offices, is cooperating with 
the colleges through the registration and 
counseling of applicants for war training, 
and the placement of qualified graduates and 
trainees. During the last calendar year 
the Employment Service has placed more 
than fifty thousand persons in professional 
and managerial occupations, and has coun- 
seled other thousands to seek education or 
training which has resulted in their obtaining 
war work. It seems probable that this func- 
tion of the public employment office will 
increase in importance. High School grad- 
uates with sufficient ability and _ financial 
resources to enter college courses in engi- 
neering, chemistry, 
administration, 


business 
dentistry, and 
pharmacy have been counseled in employ- 
ment offices to do so, because the supply 
of such individuals is limited and_ their 
talents must be conserved for the highly 
specialized tasks so vital to the prosecution 
of war. There are many qualified high school 
graduates, however, who for financial or 
other reasons cannot undertake study leading 
to degrees. Such young people have been 
directed to Engineering, Science, and Man- 
agement War Training courses if their foun- 
dation in high school mathematics and 
science is sufficient, and to courses sponsored 
by the Vocational Education for War Pro- 
duction Workers program, if their interests 
and abilities lie in vocational fields. 


physics, 
medicine, 


The Employment Service has interviewed 
employers throughout the nation concerning 
their probable needs for professional and 
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managerial personnel. It is thought that 
the National Roster of Scientific and Spe- 
cialized Personnel of the War Manpower 
Commission will be able to locate a large 
number of the men and women required to 
meet the needs revealed in this study. In 
the near future the Roster will have com- 
pleted a register of the technical and pro- 
fessional manpower of the country. This 
register will permit those in charge to sup- 
ply the names, geographical locations, capa- 
bilities and additional training needs of 
partly or fully qualified persons to fill pro- 
fessional or technical positions. 


Shortages in Technical and Professional 
Personnel 


The Wartime Requirements Division of 
the Roster is studying ways to meet the grave 
shortages which exist in a substantial number 
of the fields for which registers are kept. 
The results of this study are being made 
available to the governmental agencies con- 
cerned with manpower problems, and to 
colleges and universities which will offer 
intensive supplementary courses 
designed to prepare qualified men and women 
for transfer from fields in which the demand 
is moderate to those in which there exist 
acute shortages. 

The pressing needs of the armed forces 
for men present new problems to the colleges. 
The fighting forces must of necessity be 
composed of young able-bodied men, and 
it will be impossible to induct such men 
in the numbers needed without drawing large 
numbers from industry and from the teach- 
ing staffs and student bodies of the colleges. 
The young men who are thus removed from 
industry and from college staffs must be 
replaced by women or by older men who 
cannot serve with the armed forces. 

Various agencies are reporting a consider- 
able reservoir of older men for whom 
responsible employment can be found upon 


training 


completion of appropriate training. Because 
of their nature, responsible attitude and the 
experience that many of them have acquired 
in non-defense industries, these men have 
already proved themselves adaptable to such 
work as precision inspection. Several hun- 
dred of them have succeeded, after complet- 
ing ESMWT courses, in exacting work in 
the aircraft industry. 


Women are being trained in increasing 
numbers for technical and supervisory posi- 
tions, both under the ESMWT program and 
in regular college classes. Many women’s 
colleges are placing increased emphasis on 
mathematics and science, and are offering 
curricular designed to prepare young women 
for greater usefulness in war industries. The 
engineering colleges are encouraging prop- 
erly qualified young women to enroll. Many 
ESMWT classes are specially designed for 
young women, and are open to women who 
can meet the specified requirements. 


Statement from War Manpower Commission 


As to the future, a special committee 
recently appointed by the War Manpower 
Commission to study the part to be played 
by the colleges in the total war effort of the 
nation has issued the following statement: 


“The members of the Committee are 
mindful of the patriotic anxiety of the 
leadership of our higher educational in- 
stitutions that these institutions shall have 
opportunity completely to perform their 
duties at this critical time. Furthermore, 
the members of the Committee are confi- 
dent that these institutions may be relied 
upon to respond willingly and energetically 
to the realistic needs growing out of the 
grim urgency of the war situation and as 
set forth in this statement. 

“The utilization of the resources of 
materials and manpower of the United 
States for the armed services, war pro- 
duction, and for supporting war efforts 
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depends on the immediate and developing 
war situation. Plans which are made 
today for the use of these resources must 
be flexible enough to meet the changing 
requirements of the war program. 

“The principal resources of colleges and 
universities for war purposes are their 
trained faculties and their physical facili- 
ties. The use of these resources will be 
determined by and should be adapted to 
the military needs of the Nation. 

“All branches of the armed services are 
now using certain of the resources of the 
colleges and universities with the active 
cooperation of the institutions. The 
nature and the extent of this use must 
necessarily depend upon the need therefor 
in the conduct of the war. 

“Any adequate plan designed to make 
effective use of colleges, universities, pro- 
fessional and technical schools must be 
based upon the following considerations: 

“1. All students, men and women, must 
be preparing themselves for active and 
competent participation in the war effort 
and support-civilian activities. This basic 
proposition will, of course, be accepted 
and understood by the institutions, by the 
students, and by the general public. 

“2. All able-bodied male students are 
destined for the armed forces. The respon- 
sibility for determining the specific train- 
ing for such students is a function of the 
Army and the Navy. 

“3. For those students, men and women, 
who are not to serve in the armed forces 
there should be developed through the War 
Manpower Commission plans of guidance 
which will help the students to determine 
where they can make the most effective 
contribution to the war effort, including 
essential supporting activities. The War 
Manpower Commission should also make 
plans for the instruction of those for 
whom further training is necessary to 
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enable them according to their qualifica. 
tions to make their most needed contriby. 
tions to the support of the armed forces 

“4, Any plan for student war training 
must take into consideration the possibility 
that the Selective Service Act may be 
amended so as to lower the age of liability 
for service, under the Selective Service 
Act to 18 years. 


LT tad 


5. All those colleges, universities, pro- 
fessional and technical schools assuming 
direct responsibility for the training of 
students for war purposes must be pre. 
pared to readjust their instructional pro- 
grams and procedures so as to enable 
them promptly and efficiently to meet the 
new and varying needs of the war ends. 

“6. Throughout the preparation for war 
time services provision should be made 
for securing the complete physical fitness 
of students. 

“7. In order to avoid misunderstanding, 
students should recognize that the exigen- 
cies of the war do not make it possible 
to assure any student that he will be per- 
mitted to remain in the institution for any 
specified period of time. Furthermore, it 
should be recognized that it will not be 
possible prior to the opening of the 
academic year 1942-43 to formulate the 
details of some of the plans for the utiliza- 
tion of institutions nor to provide for the 
implementation of such plans. 

“8. The above plans for the war train- 
ing of students do not contemplate any 
Federal subsidy to institutions. 

“9. To qualify students whose additional 
training is required for the war effort, 
financial assistance should be made avail- 
able to permit them to receive training. 

“10. The Division of Professional and 
Technical Personnel of the War Manpower 
Commission is set up for, and will proceed 
immediately to function as a central agency 
to assemble information from and to advise 
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with government departments and higher 
educational institutions concerned as to 
plans and procedures for the utilization of 
the facilities of the institutions and the 
adjustment of their programs for effec- 
tive participation in the war effort.” 

A committee of engineering educators is 
already studying the possibility of revising 
present curricula in such a way that they 
will prepare young men for greater useful- 
ness in the armed forces if inducted at the 
end of one year or two years; and at the 
same time will give students the basic train- 
ing needed for specialization in the various 
branches of engineering, and serve as an 
integral part of curricula leading to regular 
bachelors’ degrees at the end of eight terms 
of sixteen weeks each. I understand the 
American Council on Education has ap- 
pointed a committee of leading educators 
to cooperate in developing plans to put into 
effect the principles just quoted. 

The colleges are being called on for tre- 
mendous efforts in the training of specialists 
for the armed forces and for industry, and 


ie’ 


rus 


they are responding nobly. They are showing 
a willingness and ability to change traditional 
viewpoints and established procedures to 
meet changing conditions. They urge that 
education is needed now more than ever, and 
that the needs of the reconstruction period 
to follow the war will create a pressing 
demand for great numbers of thoroughly edu- 
cated men and women to lead the nation 
and the world in its recovery from the effects 
of the war. However, the colleges realize 
that war needs come first, and that it may 
be necessary for the Nation to give up 
some things now, in education as in other 
fields, in order that they may be resumed 
later in a free country. 

The demands of the war effort on the 
colleges are increasing and will continue to 
increase, just as will the demands on private 
Judging by their records thus far, 
it seems safe to say that the colleges will 
“carry on”, in spite of the many restrictions 
being placed upon them, and that there will 
be no need to characterize their contribution 
to the war effort as “too little and too late.” 


citizens. 
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A CAREER IN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


N THE selection of tomorrow's Life Insurance field 
men, there are two current trends: First, to hire 
fewer and better men. Second, to provide more and 
more intelligent help for those hired, For the college 
man with a sales career in mind, this situation is ideal. 


The Lincoln National Life will send, without obliga- 
tion, further information on Life Underwriting as a life 
work. 
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THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


More than a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
FORT WAYNE INDIANA 














"THE INCREASED NEED FOR GUIDANCE IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL" 


Committee on Guidance and Placement in the Secondary School 
Frank R. Morey, Chairman 


In an effort to define the problems at the secondary school level, particularly those 
created by the war, the Chairman secured from the members of his committee the follow- 
ing statements which are prefaced by a comment of his own. Mr. Frank R. Morey, who 
was formerly on the staff of the Department of Public Instruction at Harrisburg, is now 
Supervising Principal of Schools, Swarthmore, Pa. 


OUNG people today, due 
to the confusion and un- 
certainties of war, are in 
greater need of guidance than 
at any other time in this gen- 
eration. They are thrust sud- 
denly into a situation where 
jobs, instead of being difficult 
to get, are all too abundant. 
They are facing a condition in 
which they see colleges short- 
ening and speeding up courses, 
in which vocational schools 
are operating twenty-four 
hours a day to prepare leaders and workers 
for a part in the war effort. Jobs can be 
had, but the very profusion of opportunities 
of work makes wise counselling important. 

Urgent need of skilled workers immediately 
makes it important that placement be more 
wisely conducted than ever before. The 
military forces are taking young men and 
are now calling women. Some who wish 
to enter services other than the army want 
to know about the opportunities there. War 
is so thoroughly mechanized that military 
life today is a complex organization of skilled 
workers. The extensive tactical training 
requirements, the great advance in aviation, 
the great need for doctors and nurses, demon- 
strate the many choices that are before 
young people. 

Lowering the draft age to eighteen years 
places the problem squarely before the school. 
The secondary school, enrolling the youth 
of the land, becomes a pre-induction train- 
ing institution. The Victory Corps plan 


Frank R. Morey 


recognizes this situation and 
provides a_ general pattern 
within which schools may or- 
ganize to guide and direct 
young people into air, army or 
navy service, into production 
or community service. Re- 
peatedly in the Corps manual 
emphasis is placed upon the 
vastly increased role of guid- 
ance in this enrollment and 
training program. 

Industry itself needs workers 
and more workers for war 
production. The problem today is not to 
find a job for the man, but to find a man 
for the job. War industry is operating every 
hour of the day, every day of the week. 
Nearly two million women are reported as 
being employed in war industry today and 
are joining in increasing numbers. What 
a problem in counselling and placement this 
presents to the schools! 


Counselors as well as youth find these 
troublesome times. Youth must be urged 
to restrain its desire to rush into military 
service, and those who can profit by more 
training be urged to secure the maximum 
education and preparation, for the nation 
needs a continuous flow of trained person- 
nel, month after month, year after year. 
Youth must not be permitted to rush into 
the war, but must be encouraged to secure 
the training that will make them of most 
value to the nation. They must be advised 
in relation to the war effort—the opportuni- 
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ties. the demands, the needs, the great variety 
of skills required. At the same time they 
must be directed with the thought for the 
post-war situation. 

Counselors need 
vast field of war effort to make available 
to youth the needs of the present day. 
Much of this material is difficult to secure. 
so that counselors face a difficult task. The 
government is attempting to meet this need 


information from this 


with a steady flow of valuable bulletins and 
pamphlets. Problems of curriculum organi- 
zation, of the new post-high school training 
requirements and opportunities of propor- 
tionate needs of the various classes of workers 
—these and many other problems are dis- 
turbing the school counselor. 

With a view to surveying the field to see 
what these problems are, we present here 
the thoughts of several leaders in this field. 
Their contributions offer specific suggestions 
on the problems that counselors and guid- 
ance workers must solve in the near future. 





Auice L. WEEKs 


Providence, R. I., Junior Placement Service 


HE WAR emergency presents a new pro- 

gram and a new emphasis in a placement 
ofice serving secondary school pupils. In 
the depression years, placement office coun- 
selors struggled to maintain morale, to 
suggest additional training for young people 
discouraged by long seeking of the elusive 
job, and to glean whatever “small jobs” might 
be found for juniors within the community 
without creating a labor market competitive 
with the adults who needed work. Now there 
is a “confusion of plenty.” Actually, in some 
communities, there are more than enough 
jobs for all. Companies which a year or 
so ago were unwilling to hire anyone who 
had not reached his eighteenth birthday are 


recruiting beginners from the sixteen-year 


age group. Other employers are exploring 
the possibilities of using the fourteen and 
fifteen-year olds while school is not in session. 
Certain industrial processes are being sub- 
divided so that the learning period may 
be reduced and beginners therefore trained 
more quickly. Many young people who 
have found work during the summer will be 
tempted not to return to school to com- 
plete their courses. The schools, instead 
of being confronted with finding a more 
differentiated program the over-age 
eroups in school because they could not find 
work, will be faced with a decreasing enroll- 
ment. In this situation, the junior placement 
office loses an opportunity if it confines itself 
exclusively to filling jobs and does not recog- 
nize the contribution it can make to the 
counselling program within the schools. 


for 


There are three problems the placement 
office encounters to the solution of which 
the school guidance program can contribute. 
They are not new but they are emphasized 
in times like the present. The first is a 
lack of understanding of business etiquette. 
When jobs are plentiful hardly a day goes 
by that the employment office does not hear 
that Mary went out to luncheon and failed 
to return to her job in X company, or that 
Henry was referred to B company but did 
not go for an interview, or that Susie was 
hired at Y store but did not show up for 
work. Correct methods of refusing a prof- 
fered job or terminating employment which 
one does not like; the length of time one 
should give to a try-out; and the amount 
of notice one should give an employer before 
leaving a job—all these are subjects which 
need to be discussed in a guidance program. 
Perhaps they need more emphasis than usual 
now that they have more chance of being 
used. 

The second problem is the difficulty of 
getting a young person to make a long-range 
plan for himself rather than to take the first 
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job that presents itself and then shift from 
job to job largely because of wages. More 
emphasis needs to be laid on the evaluation 
of an occupation in terms other than im- 
mediate monetary Too many 
apprenticeships are going begging because 
unskilled labor jobs are paying higher initial 
wages. 

The third problem is that of keeping occu- 
pational information, particularly about the 
industries in the local community, up to date. 
New employers are moving into cities and 
towns—not small ventures but large enter- 
prises employing thousands of workers. To 


returns. 


illustrate—in Providence, a new shipyard 
was begun during 1942. No skilled workers 
were available in the community, and a 
large training program is in progress. From 
now on, a discussion of the work opportuni- 
ties in the city must include the shipyard, 
for many of the pupils will become welders 
or shipfitters. These are no longer jobs 
which one reads about in a book but are 
the trades of relatives and friends of the 
pupils. The counselor needs to acquire as 
much knowledge about them as possible and 
as soon as possible. 


None of these problems are new. 


They 
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are merely accentuated by present condi- 
tions. If the placement office can enlist the 
assistance of the school counselors in prepar- 
ing pupils to meet these situations, they will 
help the young people to find their places 
in the working community more quickly and 
more easily. 


Lester J. SCHLOERB 
Director of Occupational Research 


Chicago Board of Education 


I HAVE five problems to suggest in con- 
nection with guidance and _ placement 
programs on the secondary school level. 
These are presented with particular regard 
to the emergency. 


1. Keeping up-to-date with the changing 
field of occupations and employment 
opportunities. Secondary schools are too 
much inclined to lean upon established 
procedures. The field of guidance and 
placement is very much alive and cannot 
depend too largely upon basic informa- 
tion which was valid six months or a year 
ago. Each school system should there- 
fore have someone assigned to the re- 
sponsibility of keeping the schools up-to- 
date in the field of occupations and em- 
ployment opportunities. 


How can secondary schools meet the 
particular needs of the war effort? 
Schools are torn between equipping stu- 
dents with a general educational back- 
ground and providing a specific skill 
which might be pertinent to the war 
effort. There are those who are con- 
cerned with winning the war who will 
be found defending each of these view- 
points. One group says that secondary 
schools should stick to general education 
while another group insists that young 


people should begin to specialize at the 
secondary school age. The guidance and 
placement program in_ each __ school 
therefore probably depends upon giving 
individual consideration to the various 
cases in order to discover how and where 
each can serve best. 


Pupils who are tempted to drop out of 
school because of emergency employment 
opportunities offered. This becomes more 
a problem of good guidance and counsel- 
ling rather than one of placement. The 
emergency employment situation is find- 
ing places for young people over 16 years 
of age. Most employers and parents will 
agree that it is best to remain in school 
at least until completion of high school. 
The motives of school people are some- 
times questioned when they try to con- 
vince young people of this—the reaction 
being, “You are just trying to protect 
your jobs.” Each scheol system must 
face this problem more realistically in 
1943 than it did in 1942. How to con- 
vince young people and their parents 
that it is more patriotic to remain in 
school than to enter employment at an 
early age needs to be considered by each 
school. 


Maintaining a long term viewpoint. The 
emergency is so near to us. So many 
temptations exist to draw young people 
away from their educational program. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE STUDENTS OF Topay May Become RESEARCHERS OF TOMORROW 


Persons assigned to a guidance and place- 
ment function are continually “in the 
middle” when trying to evaluate the best 
steps for each individual from the stand- 
point of the present as well as the future. 
The present calls loudly—the long term 
viewpoint whispers, but at times in rather 
definite terms for the person of secondary 
school age. Guidance and _ placement 
workers must continually learn to listen 
to both voices. 

Maintaining a cooperative relationship 
with existing public agencies. Secondary 
schools must recognize the fact that the 


placement function is more and more 
being assumed by other public agencies. 
Some schools hesitate to relinquish this 
function; tradition and even successful 
practice are on their side. Schools are 
probably in the position, however, where 
they must recognize a cooperative rela- 
tionship. This relationship can be devel- 
oped on a sound basis through the 
operation of joint committees. As is the 
case in any cooperative venture, no one 
agency dare enter a joint conference with 
the idea of insisting that its way always 
has been right and continues to be so. 
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The guidance and placement field today 1. We are a central school for Girls. 
js very much alive. Traditional practices, Pupils from all parts of the city come to 
closed minds, and warped attitudes are not us in fairly equal proportions. 
popular. Any guidance or personnel direc- 2. There is a selective basis of admission. 
tor will be found in the bleachers rather Only those girls are admitted who show an 
than in the playing field if he insists on main- aptitude for academic work. 
taining any one of these three viewpoints. 3. Our curriculum is academic or college 
preparatory only. We have, however, a re- 
quired course in Home Life and Child Care 
for seniors, as well as a course in Voca- 

Ouive Exy Hart, Principal tional Art. Our music courses include theory 
and practice, harmony, music literature, and 

The Philadelphia High School for Girls music appreciation. We have an orchestra, 

a band and large vocal group. The other 

OME of the individual characteristics of courses in the curriculum include the regular 
our school which has always been deeply academic offerings in English, Science, Social 
concerned with the guidance and placement Studies, Mathematics and Languages. There 
of its students must be mentioned in a con- is a well developed program in Physical Edu- 
sideration of the special problems created by cation. In other words, the school is attempt- 
the war situation: ing to give a broad educational opportunity 








We Learn by Doing 


The stands rock from the cheers of thousands as the “All-American” halfback breaks into 
the open and gallops to a touchdown to win the climax game of the year. 


This dramatic score resulted from the cooperation of ten other men and the speed and skill 
of the halfback carrying the ball. The SKILL was acquired through many hours of practice. 
He had “learned by doing”’. 

Usually one of the first questions asked an applicant for a job is, “What have you done ?” 
Far too often the young applicant can cite no previous business experience. Result: an oppor- 
tunity for a desirable connection is lost. 

For the past 22 years Curtis Publishing Company has made it possible for millions of students 
in public and parochial high schools to gain business experience—to Learn by Doing. These 
students have learned how to meet people; how to express themselves forcefully in conversa- 
tion with others. This experience has enabled them to make a positive demonstration of their 
skills and aptitudes—to find themselves vocationally—for after-school business life. 


For further information concerning the Curtis Vocational Plan write 
Director Curtis Vocational Plan 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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to about 1700 girls, representing all parts 
of Philadelphia, all strata of society, all 
races and creeds. 

About 80% of our girls go to college, art 
Others after 
brief commercial or secretarial training go 


schools, or schools of nursing. 


into Public Service corporations, banks, etc. 

Our guidance program has been very care- 
fully developed for a number of years. We 
have two full-time counsellors and a home 
and school visitor. In addition there are two 
teachers who study the curriculum choices 
and administration. Two assistants with a 
large faculty committee take care of College 
Guidance. The principal is actively con- 
cerned both with the guidance program 
and with the student program of activities. 
Every faculty member is concerned with 
some phase of guidance. 

It is this organization which is now con- 
fronted with a war program. We consider 
every junior and senior a pre-recruit and 
are trying to study the needs and special 
gifts of each girl. The government needs 
are being carefully evaluated by our coun- 
sellors and by our faculty. New opportuni- 
ties in Mathematics, in Science, in Aeronau- 
tics are being offered in the school. Every 
senior will be certified in First-Aid, and a 
large number of girls in Home Nursing under 
Red Cross direction. Students served dur- 
ing the summer in volunteer community work 
as messengers and as organizers of the sal- 
vage campaign. 

A number of girls attended Drexel Institute 
for the Engineering-Science-Management 
course and one girl took honors, ranking 
with the three best boys. This girl happened 


to be an American-born Japanese. 


We are sending our girls to the vocational 
schools from three to six o’clock several days 
a week, to get specialized training. These 
are the girls who wish to go into industry 
following graduation. The large majority 
of girls who are planning to go to college 
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are being advised to select an _ objectiye 
which will contribute to the War effort. Many 
girls are going into the affiliated courses in 
nursing at our universities. Many are being 
prepared to teach, with the understanding 
that if service groups need them, these 
groups must take preference over school 
opportunities. 












































Our activities program is being drafted 
into war efforts, except that we are trying 
very definitely to stabilize the girls emotion. 
ally and to create a zest for helping in useful 
services rather than carrying on with social 
activities. The clubs will continue and will 
scrutinize every program to see how truly 
the objectives of the club are in harmony 
with an all out effort for VICTORY. 

Every member of the faculty is needed 
in order to study the situation and the girls, 
and to make sure that we are keeping the 
plans and the objectives in our own minds 
and are offering to our students the sense of 
security and confidence which they must 
have in their leaders, in their country, and 
in the ultimate victory of the Allies. 


































































































Water J. GREENLEAF, Specialist 
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— by big wages, urged by a patriotic 
motive, and drawn by academic sub- 
jects, youth growing up in a wartime situa- 
tion must decide whether it is better in the 
long run to finish school, even though the 
curriculum may seem remote from civilian 
or military war objectives, or to take 
immediate jobs in industry for the dura- 
tion. Offhand one says let those who can 
get little further advantage from books take 
the war jobs in factories and offices, and 
urge those who can profit from more train- 
ing to finish school and college. What an 
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To the school and college graduate of today, life 


insurance offers careers in a variety matched by 


few other fields of American Business. From the 


strictly scientific to the personable, sales-minded 


type, young talent finds in modern insurance the 


opportunity for self-expression, growth and the 


building of stable, interesting careers. 


For a closer view of the unlimited horizons in 


The Guardian Life, you are cordially invited to 


write to The President... 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 
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opportunity the school counselor has today 
provided there are school counselors. 


A good counselor knows that guidance 
is not an exact science, but is rather a 
process of helping an individual to help 
himself. A good counselor explains occu- 
pations, helps a student to consider what 
he is best fitted for, suggests a number 
of fields of work that might be attractive, 
aids a youth to decide on an occupation, and 
advises him about training requirements and 
opportunities. The counselor does not point 
out the ONE vocation that an individual is 
best adapted for, because most likely any 
individual would be equally successful in a 
number of vocations, but he may point out 
a field of work in which he is likely to 
succeed and progress. 


Too few secondary schools have coun- 


selors or programs of guidance wherein 
a boy or girl may find out about occupa- 
tions and about training opportunities. 
Guidance cannot be accomplished by mail. 
Only a fourth of the secondary schools of 
the country offer any kind of program of 
guidance, and many such programs are re- 
stricted to so-called “educational guidance,” 
which does not help a student with his 
occupational problems. For instance, in 
California one school in a metropolitan city 
reports that “practically all seniors are 
advised in groups and individually. Forty 
to fifty percent of the rest of the school 
receive individual guidance. Our educational 
guidance is much more satisfactory than our 
vocational guidance.” 


How to reach the individual pupil in the 
nearly 28,000 high schools in the United 
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States is a problem that needs solution. needed in every school, and these advisers. 
Twenty-one states have already appointed must be familiar with placement activities ¢ 

State Supervisors of Occupational Informa- employment services in order to know whah 
tion and Guidance. Such supervisors are type of training is advisable in light « 
promoting guidance work in the schools of placement opportunities. The demands 
their states. Their efforts are devoted to war now exact further services from schog 
the stimulation of guidance programs which counselors. Youth of 18 have been eage: 
will provide for occupational information, sought for volunteer enlistment in the Army 
counselling of individuals and placement. and Navy and especially for the Air Forces, 
and now the draft age is to be reduced, 
Counselors will see that occupational litera’ 
ture is available on a special library shelf” 
to help pupils find answers to their occupa 
tional problems. They will aid the school 
to fit subject-matter into training needs” 


Sent" SEBS a's eee BRL 
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Placement is a cooperative job to be han- ; 
dled by the secondary school with what- 
ever employment services are available 
locally. The United States Employment Serv- 
ice with many offices in all of the States 
has been promoting state-wide plans of P 

: ‘eg ¥ P rather than rely on “course guidance” with 
registration of school leavers. Often the a < 4 
out any occupational goal. If youth is va 


Employment Service is the only source in 7 ; ; 
_ ; : .~ served and aided to make difficult decisi 
the community that has on file the qualifi- 


about his future work, at least one person 
in every school must be designated as @ 
counselor to whom a boy or a girl may tum 
for occupational advice. Furthermore, guid 
ance service in a community should be free 
Counselors, part-time or full-time are and vigorously supported. . 


cations of every beginning job-seeker. 
Thirty-eight states have state-wide plans of 
registration of school leavers, and the other 
states have plans for selected offices. 


* 1 *k ht & 


A HUGE training program is going forward at the University of Texas to prepare 
engineers to design airplanes, skilled workmen to build them, pilots to fly them, 
and administrators to handle the business end of air transportation—all imperative war 
demands, but likewise a backlog for a post-war “air-age.” 

Counsellors of students in American colleges and universities in the “air age” 
following and even during the war will need to give increasing attention to the demands 
and opportunities in commercial aviation. 

While aviation hasn't just grown topsy fashion, it has made such rapid strides that 
the number of people appropriately qualified for work in the many branches are fewer 
than the job opportunities. Many young people who wish to go into aviation have such 
limited knowledge of the requirements and their own fitness for the open places that 
even in normal times there is much maladjustment. There is glamor to being a pilot, 
but there are many other jobs requiring skill, energy, and courage, as well as training 
and ambition of such a nature as to be of compelling interest to school and college 
graduates. Consequently, counsellors should be alert to the needs in various branches, 
and to the qualifications of their students for fitting into the positions. 

It is not to be unexpected that in the near future there will be demands for men 
and women in aviation approaching in proportion what it was in the railroads at the 
early part of the century. Of course much of this personnel is now being trained in 
the government's air forces. Commercial aviation, however, will have some different 
requirements in such phases as engineering, meteorology, office management, personnel 
management, and public relations. In these and other areas the counsellor should seek 
information, face the problems realistically, and advise students accordingly. 


J. Atron Burpine, Vice-President, The University of Texas. 
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How YOU can help her 


speed vital war calls 


HEN you’re about to telephone, remember that the wires— 

espec sially Long Distance circuits—are busier now than ever 
before, with war calls. We can’t build new equipment to carry the 
load because the materials we need are going into ships and planes 
and shells. 

Here’s how you can help to keep the lines open for war calls. 
Unless your message is really urgent, please don’t use Long Distance 
service to centers of war activity. But if you must, please snaies your 
calls as short as you can. Thanks!—we know you'll be glad to help! 











A great deal of interest nas been evinced in the WAVES’ and in the WAAC’s. 
*] Accordingly we solicited this and the succeeding articles, which briefly describe | * 
the necessary qualifications for and opportunities afforded by these services. 


THE "WAVES" 


Mitprep H. McAFEE 


Lieut. Commander U.S.N.R. 


The author, now serving as Lieutenant Commander of the Women Accepted for 


Volunteer Emergency Service with the United States Naval Reserve, has been an out- 
standing leader in the educational field for a number of years. Beginning her career as 
a teacher upon graduation from Vassar College, she served as Dean of Women and 
Professor of Sociology at Centre College, Kentucky, and as Dean of Women at Oberlin 



























































Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
Lr. Compr. Mitprep H. McAree, USNR 
Director oF THE WAVES 


OMEN Accepted for Volunteer Emer- 
gency Service with the United States 
Naval Reserve are selected with one pur- 
pose: their particular qualifications and 
ability to replace men on shore duty, that 
these men in turn may proceed to sea duty. 
Popularly spoken of as “The WAVES”, 
the new Women’s Reserve has shattered 
precedent, in that it is the first time that 
women have been “part and parcel” of the 
American Navy in both officer and enlisted 
status. In the last war, women “Yeoman- 


ettes” replaced clerical and 


stenographic positions, but were not con- 


yeomen in 


sidered for ofhcer replacements, nor were 
they called the Women’s Reserve. They 





College, before her election in 1936 as President of Wellesley College. 


were simply “Yeomen, (F)”—for female. 


The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of 
the Navy has one aim: “To keep as many ~ 


men at as many guns as many days as 
possible.” To paraphrase this, the Women’s 
Reserve might be said to have the goal 
of “Putting as many men at as many guns 
as many days as possible.” 

To qualify for officer status, a woman must 
be between the ages of 20 and 50; she must 
have a four year college degree, or two years 
of college, with two years of qualifying 
business experience. All enlisted personnel 
of the Women’s Reserve must either be high 
school or business school graduates, or 
have two years of business school, with 
additional experience equivalent to a high 
school diploma. Age limits are 20 to 36 
years. No woman is accepted as a WAVE 
who is the wife of a man in the armed 
forces, nor may she have children under 
the age of 18. There is particular need 
for young women trained in the specific 
fields of radio, X-Ray, physics, chemistry, 
bookkeeping, office machines and administra- 
tion. 

Three enlisted schools and an officer’s train- 
ing school are already in operation. The 
former include the school for radiomen at 
the University of Wisconsin in Madison, 
Wisconsin, where 480 are now in training; 
the Storekeepers’ school at Indiana University 
at Bloomington, Indiana, for 600 young 
women; and the Yeomen’s school at Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Stillwater, Oklahoma, where 600 typists, 
clerks and stenographers are receiving a 


“oraduate” course in Navy “business.” 
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LETTERS FROM HOME—WAVES, 1n Recutar Workinc Unirorm with Exception oF “INTERIM” Hats, 
Sort Our Mart For Arrivinc MEMBERS OF THE Women’s Reserve AT Capen House, Dormitory AT THE U, S. 
Nava. TRAINING ScHOOL, SMITH CoLLEceE, NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 


The Women’s Reserve Midshipmen’s 
School for officer training is located at Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts, with a 
branch at Mt. Holyoke College, at South 
Hadley, Massachusetts. Here over 1200 
women are trained at one time—the majority 
in communications. 

An Indoctrination school is to be opened 
at the Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls, this school, enlisted 
women will proceed to various technical 
training centers. Another Indoctrination 
school is planned at the Georgia State Col- 
leze for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. 

Enlisted personnel of the Women’s Reserve 


Iowa. From 


will receive the same ratings given men in 
the Navy. 
will qualify the WAVE for such service as 


Special training and experience 


aircraft metalsmith, aviation machinist’s 


mate, laboratory technician, hospital aide, 


pharmacist’s mate, and even parachute 


rigger. 


Commissions in the Women’s Reserve in- 
clude ensign, lieutenant (junior grade) and 
full lieutenant. Enlisted women have the 
same opportunity as men to work up through 
the ratings of seaman and petty officer, and 
a few may even earn commissions. 


A qualified woman can be of real service 
to her country as a member of the women’s 
Reserve of the U. S. Naval Reserve. Its 
true significance to the war effort is evident 
in the simple but far reaching fact that 
for every radio, teletype or 
X-Ray machine operated by a member of 
the Women’s Reserve, an additional Navy 
man will be somewhere on the fighting front 
of the seven seas, as an active participant 


typewriter, 


in this war of survival. 








THE WORK OF THE WAAC 
Prepared in the Director's Office in the Absence of Mrs. Hobby 


Before leaving for England, Mrs. Hobby directed her office to prepare this article. 
The Director of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, whose rank corresponds to that of 
Major, has had a very interesting and active career. A native of Texas, she was Assistant 
City Attorney of Houston before her marriage in 1931. While serving as Executive Vice 
President and assistant editor of the Houston “Post,” she was asked to head the Women’s 
Division of the War Department’s bureau of Public Relations, and shortly thereafter was 
offered her present position as Director of the WAAC. 


HERE is a place for everyone in the 

war eflort—man, woman, and child. For 
each man with the gun there are several 
behind him. For those in the line there 
must be many behind the lines. And, in addi- 
tion to the fighting front, the home front 
is of vital importance in this kind of total 
war we are fighting. 

Women are finding their places in serv- 
ing the country. They are mobilizing in 
many different ways. The Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps is one avenue of service. 
Its aim is to release able-bodied men for 
combat duty by replacing them in rear-line 
jobs. 

In order to do an efficient and effective 
job of replacement, you must have trained 
personnel. The WAAC is taking in trained 
women and is giving them additional train- 
ing, both military and vocational. The en- 
rolled member gets four weeks’ basic training 
as an auxiliary and is either assigned to 
immediate duty or sent on to Specialist 
Schools for additional training. A number 
of women already selected directly from 
civilian life are completing officer candidate 
courses. Once the officer nucleus is estab- 
lished, all future officer candidates will come 
up from the ranks. 


Any American woman without dependents 
between the ages of 21 and 45 who is 
physically fit and mentally alert is eligible 
for enrollment in the WAAC. Our present 
aims are to fill the greatest number of 


duties with the Army as soon as _ possible. 
The jobs in which the greatest number of 
women are trained and ready to take immedi- 


Official U. S. Army Photograph 


Mrs. Oveta Cu_p Hossy, Director 
Women’s Army AuxILiAry Corps 


ate assignments, once they have been oriented 
and indoctrinated with respect to the Army, 
are chiefly administrative work, motor trans- 
Ad- 


ministrative work consists mainly in handling 


portation and signal communications. 


the huge volume of papers which are neces- 
sary to the functioning of the Army. Waacs 
can substitute as clerks, typists, 
phers, secretaries. 


stenogra- 
In motor transportation 
members of the WAAC will serve as drivers, 
mechanics, dispatchers, messengers. Women 
are particularly apt at telephonic communi- 
cations and readily learn telegraphy and 
radio operation. 


WAAC units are self-sustaining. 


They 
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are staffed by their own WAAC officers, who 
are in sele charge of administering welfare 
and discipline. Cooks and bakers, supply 
sergeants, mess sergeants and company clerks 
help make up this all-important self-sustain- 
ing personnel. Actually there are some 62 
individual duties which members of the 
WAAC will undertake. Some are more 
technical than others and require a greater 
degree of skill and training. 






































Among them 
are assignments as accountants, bookkeepers, 








cryptographers, dental assistants, dietitians, 
draughtswomen, hospital assistants, labora- 











tory assistants, motion picture projectionists, 
pharmacists, radiographers, _ statisticians, 
weather observers, camera technicians, and 
photographic technicians. 

Although recruiting for the WAAC is not 
done on a vocational basis, the Corps is eager 
to enroll women with definite training and 
experience. The Army classification system 
is such that an individual is almost certain 
to find that her particular skill will be 
utilized. It is also possible that during the 
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course of training, new talents will develop 
that might direct her into a new field. 

This is the immediate picture of the 
requirements for the WAAC and _ oppor. 
tunities in service. Just as there is a place 
for everyone in the war effort, there is q 
place for many women in the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps. New opportunities will un. 
doubtedly occur as the Corps grows and 
expands. Only recently The Surgeon Gen. 
eral selected several women surgeons to 
undertake a month’s training at Fort Des 
Moines, upon completion of which they 
will be commissioned as 2nd Officers (the 
equivalent of Ist lieutenants in the Army). 

Women with every kind of business and 
professional background have already joined 
the service and are finding outlets for both 
their training and their patriotic desire to 
serve the country. The WAAC and all its 
members function toward the end that the 
Army will be aided in its task of swift and 
sure prosecution of the war and the winning 
of a victorious peace. 



















Knowing How 


The key that unlocks the door to success is knowing how to do the job. 
This key is given to young people who enter our far-flung sales organization. 


Graduates of ‘Massachusetts Mutual Selling’ and our Home Office 
Review School are rising to success as career life underwriters. 


_Masrachusell Matual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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THE ROLE OF THE COLLEGE IN WARTIME 


Orpway TEAD 
Chairman, Board of Higher Education, New York City 


Recognizing the colleges’ earnest desire to contribute to the war effort to the fullest, 
and yet to maintain high educational standards, this article reveals their increasing 
opportunities for service in training men and women for positions of leadership in the 
war and post-war periods. The author’s experience, understanding and vision qualify 
him admirably to treat this subject. He is now Lecturer in Personnel Administration at 
Columbia University; Editor of Economic Books for Harper and Brothers; and Chairman 
of the Board of Higher Education of New York City. Dr. Tead has written numerous 
articles and books, including “Human Nature and Management,’ “The Art of Leader- 


ship,” and “New Adventures in Democracy.” 


AM committed to the hilt 

to the struggle of the 
United Nations to protect and 
extend the areas of demo- 
cratic effort and aspiration. 
It is the only clarion task of 
the day. Victory is the essen- 
tial condition without which 
the world will not be a toler- 
able place for decent people 
devoted to our American way 


of life. 


Any question to be raised 
about what our colleges should 
do for the duration is therefore only a con- 
tributing effort to our total aim. It is vital 
to examine the college purpose as related 
to the war and the post-war because this 
unity of national objective is so clear and 
so imperative. How shall the college do its 
job best? This is the question. 


The possibility of over-simplifying our 


aims and methods is real. And any quick 
assumption that colleges should be solely 
technical training schools for a relatively 
narrow group of military and related call- 
ings may well represent a deflection—how- 
ever unwitting—from the deeper and equally 
needed role of the college. 


However the official policy toward man- 
power utilization may possibly clarify itself 
(it is not yet so clarified, October 20, 1942), 
its interpretation will admit of some latitudes 
and variations. And it is to this area of dis- 
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cretion, judgment and em- 
phasis that the loyal citizen as 
conserver of educational 
values, may helpfully address 


himself. 

The Unique Function of 

the College 

When we say, therefore, that 
the colleges must help to win 
the war, we are in effect push- 
ing the question one step fur- 
ther back and asking—has the 
college some unique function 
in society which has to be 
cherished even when survival itself may be 
threatened? 
tutions in the next generation be vitally 


Will our common life and insti- 


weakened if that unique function is not 
fulfilled while the war goes on? 


My own answer to these questions is in 
the affirmative. The unique function of the 
college is of such a character that its con- 
tribution to a war economy is as crucial and 
indispensable as to a peace economy. Let 
us remind ourselves what that function is. 


It is susceptible of statement in numerous 
idioms. The college is conserving, inter- 
preting, and hopefully developing the culture 
of its society—the total body of thought, 
feeling, actions, values striven for, and con- 
trolling preconceptions about worthwhile 
effort and aspiration. The college is to some 
degree the testing ground of potential leaders 
needed in the various walks of life in a 
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democracy. Ideally, it is the preceptor of 
that natural aristocracy of oncoming young 
people of marked intellectual ability, moral 
integrity and spiritual devotion, which a 
democracy requires to stimulate its own best 
unfolding. The college is explicitly con- 
cerned with the development of qualities of 
truth seeking, capacity to reflect, experiment, 
evaluate and stimulate in spheres material 
and social. Again, the college addresses its 
attention to those young people who are 
to become in their day the specialists in 
generalization—whether that capacity to 
generalize be focussed upon politics, states- 
manship, economic administration, or in 
all the usually acknowledged professions. 
The whole group in a democratic society 
who hold public office, shape opinion through 
the press and literature, conduct education, 
staff the professions—in short, the molders 
of policy, opinion and administration—are 
preponderantly college graduates. The only 
important qualification of this statement to 
be made is that the leaders in the world of 
organized labor-—an increasingly influential 
segment of society—are still for the most 
part graduates of the college of hard knocks. 

I am under no illusion that all the major 
creative forces of our society 
through, are encouraged by, or are the 
product of, college graduates. One would 
like truthfully to be able to make this claim, 
because really vitalized colleges up and 
down the land would and should be the 
generating stations for the best that is being 
thought, created and envisioned in contem- 
porary life. But enough positive ferment 
of thought, insight and social devotion comes 
out of the colleges to enable us to say that 
they, as no other agency, have a function 
of intellectual, moral and spiritual evoca- 
tion, cultivation and guidance without which 
a society would sink back 
barbarism. 


into _ literal 


Colleges are, at bottom and at best, the 





channel . 
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custodians of such seemingly bi-polar py. 
poses as disinterested inquiry into any anj 
all serious questions that arise in the huma 
mind, of passionate social idealism, of exper. 
ment and exploration in at least some of th 
major art forms, of grasp and convictioy 
about the deeper meaning, values and instry. 
mentalities of democracy, of philosophic 
inquiry into the nature of things, of zealoy 
faith in the meaning and significance of 
“man’s eternal quest” about his whence and 
whither. 
The Liberal Arts 

All this is familiar; some of it is, unfor. 
tunately, aspiration more than present accon. 
plishment. But nothing less than all this js 
the presumptive objective of colleges in ; 
democracy. All this added together—ani 


inspired by philosophical speculation, social F 
sensitiveness and religious zeal—is what we 7 


The liberal arts 7 


mean by the liberal arts. 
are thus, in any adequate and comprehensive 


meaning, the very touchstone of the qualita 7 





tive approach to democratic living and to | 


the advancement of a better living of the 
good life 
Judaistic sense. 


the flow of this heritage, this drive and this 
total standard of excellence, from one gener: 
tion to another, is to imperil the very core 
of civilized attainment. 

If one says: “It is imperilled already; we 
fight for the right to continue to cherish it,’ 
—I agree wholeheartedly. But I am les 
sure that we can afford not to provide for the 
non-military aspects of our survival. Even 
a temporary thinning down of our educe 
tional aims may well be a weakening of our 


total democratic morale. I conclude that to 


stand firm, fast and full for liberal arts © 
standards, liberally conceived, is one vitd 7 
It must still be true tha § 


part of our task. 
“we, carrying forward the torch, pass it o 
to others.” 


“te 
Brrr: 


in the elevated Hellenic ani § 
To abandon, to weaken, to 
dilute, to confuse, in any way to constrict J 
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For such aims of crucial cultural conser- 
vation to be realized requires, of course, 
certain attendant conditions. It requires 
teachers of maturity, wisdom and vision. It 
requires students who are not being rushed, 
crammed and crowded with schedules and 
bodies of subject matter that leave no 
time for reflection, for inviting the soul, 
for finding one’s self and one’s personal 
area of adult contribution. It requires that 
the process of direct education pay sustained 
and perennial attention to eternal problems 
of man’s relation to self, society and solar 
system, to efforts to find some meaning in 
history, to efforts to grasp the characteristics 
of our weaknesses and 
trends—and finally to the task of maturing 
the individual for responsible, confident and 
competent performance as a person in society 
—whether that performance may temporarily 
look to existence in the cockpit of an air- 
plane, in the gunner’s seat of a tank, or not. 
Indeed, prospective service, sacrifice and 


society —causes, 


suffering in whatever war occupation may 
offer, is elevated to meaning only by educa- 
tion—or else it is felt in their own experience 
to be the inexplicable murder of young men 
in the grip of an inexorable and virtually 
implacable and pagan god of war. 


The Accelerated Program 


Against this entire statement of college 
functions and objectives we confront the 
country’s need for war labors today and 
reconstruction labors in due season. In an 
all-out, global war, those in industry, govern- 
ment, education, medicine and _ genuinely 
religious ministry, become—with qualifica- 
tions—as essential as the fighting forces. The 
training of those who will undertake respon- 
sible direction and leadership in all these 
channels constitutes a vital war need. 

Can the process of all such training be 
shortened, consolidated, speeded, accelerated ? 

My own answer is a “yes” with reserva- 
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tions. I agree with those who would broaden 
the content of the two last years of high 
school and let the first two years of college 
become a more fruitful intellectual and emo- 
tional experience than is now typical. But 
this change, even if it were widely agreed 
upon, cannot to any large extent be effected 
during the emergency. 

To minimize vacations and run_ three 
semesters or four quarters is not a new idea, 
but its general adoption is new. To do this 
without hazard to educational standards 
requires more teachers to allow for necessary 
vacations. To do this also requires for many 
students who have relied on summer earn- 
ings, other sources of revenue from scholar- 
ships or otherwise. In any event, the draft 
and enlistment will properly draw away some 
young men and women before the full 
course is completed. And this is leading to 
much larger freshman enrollments with a 
greater or less relaxing of admission stand- 
ards. But why such relaxing should fall 
below the demand for a high school diploma, 
why high school juniors or seniors should 
be marshalled indiscriminately into college 
before graduation, I fail to see. The whole 
fabric of the college experience is seriously 
threatened on its qualitative side if, in grab- 
bing for students, we let down the bars too 
far. To do this is to admit either that 
colleges have no standards of intellectual 
(perish the 
thought) that to get revenue from more 


and emotional maturity, or 
freshmen or to keep teachers on the payroll 
has become the guiding thought. 


Curricular Changes 


Again, there is bound to be a _ highly 
desirable loosening up of conventional college 
course material and a directing of it, in 
virtually every subject, to the possible light 
it throws upon the issues of the world con- 
flagration. New courses and more courses 
in fields like mathematics, the natural sciences 
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and engineering are inevitable and desirable. 
One would hope that in the social sciences 
a rigorous treatment of theories of admin- 
istration, of organized human relations, of 
international history and relations, could be 
expected. One would hope that departmental 
and divisional lines would be subordinated, 
and that each teacher would, at long last, 
see his subject relatively to the whole body 
of knowledge and to its whole connection 
with and illumination of the total contem- 
porary scene. This is an essential need and 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 
Certain new emphases should also go with- 
out saying-—yet they represent areas we have 
thus far slighted. The health program for 
every student should be obligatory, rigorous 
and continuous throughout the entire course. 
Much more of the personal service of the 
college—in food room cleaning, 
buildings and grounds maintenance—should 
be incorporated organically into the physical 
activities program of all students. Student 
vacations—now shortened and fitted in be- 
tween quarters—should be consciously guided 
by the college toward forms of experience 
which supplement the intellectualistic pre- 
occupations of the typical curriculum. 


serving, 


The extent to which courses specifically 
designed for vocational or semi-vocational 
training for war services should be intro- 
duced depends, of course, upon the officially 
stated vocational needs of the nation’s man- 
power mobilization. I am in favor of the 
inevitable shifts of curriculum emphasis 
toward the applied sciences which are clearly 
indicated as our military need. But I am 
equally in favor of acknowledging the civilian 
aspects of the war effort in terms of college 
courses that develop leadership, economic in- 
sights and capacities, administrative skills 
and abilities as teachers and _ professional 
workers. To ignore these, which may seem 
to some as imponderable, needs is to ignore 
the mental in favor of the motor side of 
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national competence. It is, so to say, {; 
pay attention to building the automobjj, 
and forgetting to train the drivers, 


It may further be emphasized that junio, 





colleges offer a flexible training medium jy 
our emergency which could be developed 
more fully and rapidly than many four yea 
colleges can be totally revamped. But jy 
both cases the vocational courses should hay 
their educational objectives carefully thought 
through and their subject matter relate 
always to the general principles involved, n 
less than to motor skills. The “reasons why’ 
are integral to the full educational experienc, 
The college neglects the central role of it 
instruction if it fails to interrelate training 
which is applied, to education, which i 
total development. 

There is no basic educational justification, 
as I see it, for explicit propagandizing upon 
democracy or religion. For by propagandi 
ing | mean insistent projection and reiters- 
tion of truths or opinions for uncritical 
acceptance by others. But there is ever 
reason why, especially in war time, the great 
truths about the democratic way of life 
should be persuasively elucidated as well « 
put into practice in the conduct of college 
affairs. And every reason, too, why the 
fervor of teachers with deep religious con 
viction should be brought out of hiding. In 
fact, the increasing number of teachers who 
have faith in and who struggle for godlike 
values in the world, should be stirred into a 
more articulate stand. They should be en 
couraged to obey the old injunction: “L# 
the redeemed of the Lord say so.” 


Synthesis of Instruction 


An accelerated program should also be 
able to assume that the college educators 
believe with some rational conviction that 
there is a minimal body of subject matter 
about the major intellectual disciplines of 
mankind to some fraction of which virtually 
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every college student should be exposed. A 
narrowing of the elective options and a 
stiff but broadened view of the development 
of the humanities, of natural science and 
of the social sciences, should still be the 
heritage of as many students as possible. 


Fulfillment of this aim, in fact every 
thoughtful effort to give the student adequate 
awareness of the great issues afoot in con- 
temporary society, requires, | re-emphasize, 
that instruction should break over depart- 
mental boundaries and entail a new respon- 
sibility for synthesis and wholeness of view. 
There is a real sense in which the compart- 
mentalizing of modern knowledge, the tearing 
apart of the seamless robe of a unified 
awareness of life’s meaning, is one of the 
reasons for the world’s turmoil. To go for- 
ward toward any sensible unity of mind and 
soul requires, among other things, a kind 
of non-departmentalized instruction and habit 
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of thought among teachers, that our colleges 
are all too innocent of. 


Training for Character 


There is, of course, the challenge to the 
colleges of helping young people more 
specifically in the economizing of their 
time, in their ability to organize work, in 
concentration, in rapid reading habits—in 
the whole job of learning to be self-disci- 
plined and self-propelling adults with habits 
of persistence and _ resourcefulness, and 
standards of thorough execution. One can 
easily name this great need; but one is less 
sure that we truly know how to solve the 
problem of this strengthening moral fibre. 
At the least, we can and must, as educators, 
give more thought to it. 


More affirmatively, the attitude with which 
students approach work—whether with zeal 











A “Manpower Conference and Job Clinic,” the first of its kind ever held, was 
sponsored by the Chicago Association of Commerce last summer, in order to help 
clarify the paradoxical situation in which industry is begging for more workers and yet 
thousands of intelligent people want work, either because they are unemployed or 
because they are desirous of changing to work more closely connected with the war 
effort. A report of this Conference may be found in the August, 1942 issue of COM- 
MERCE. 


There is, of course, no problem so far as skilled craftsmen are concerned. Further- 
more, a great many jobs must be filled by the government and its agencies in order 
to carry on the war, and numerous opportunities will therefore be available for dis- 
placed executives, salesmen, office workers and others who cannot immediately take over 
a skilled or semi-skilled operation. 


However, it was pointed out that in privat industry, including war production 
plants, although manual jobs will be plentiful, white collar jobs will be comparatively 
few. Many representatives of the white collar group will have to undertake special 
training in order to qualify themselves for a part in war production, 


This was very forcibly expressed by Mr. Chester Hepler, chief of the United States 
Employment Service in Illinois, who said—“There will be a vast army of people who 
are going to be displaced during this period and who will have to change their entire 
pattern of living. I am convinced that many of them will have to take off their white 
collars and put on their blue shirts, that they will have to get their hands dirty, that 
they will have to learn to do something that they never did before, and will have to 
adapt themselves to a changing condition, not only in order to serve the war program, 
but also in order to support themselves.” 
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or grudgingly—is not, | am convinced, due 
to “softness,” laziness or innate inferiority. 
Whatever failure there may be rests largely 
back upon the shoulders of faculties who have 
not yet been successful in making appealing 
the elevated, patriotic glamor of the liberal 
arts of which they presume to be the cus- 
todians. The failure is that of teachers who 
do not supply attractive object lessons of 
total intellectual vigor and excitement, and 
are afraid to hold students up to high stand- 
ards of thoroughness. “Joy through work” 
is not an adroit Nazi invention; it is a fun- 
damental recognition of the truth that hard 
work for clearly seen and commendable pur- 
poses can have a galvanizing hold upon the 
imagination of all young people. 


We can, in short, have genuine gains from 
acceleration if we will be sure to provide cer- 
tain attendant values. The values are in the 
realm of curriculum rejuvenation, of better 
application by students, of teaching less nar- 
rowed by departmental emphasis, of greater 
conscious stress upon training for standards 
of excellence and character, of more afirm- 
insistence that a democratic outlook 
shall permeate the instruction, animate the 
instructors and affect college administration, 


of more forthright acknowledgment by those 


ative 


teachers who have religious convictions that 
they are explicitly moved and identified by 






———= 


the belief that we inhabit a universe who 
builder and ruler is God. 

My conclusion is one of warning. We hay 
to keep central values eternally central, yg 
continuously related to the new situations 
of today. We have eagerly to meet the war 
need for young people equipped to do their 
part once that part is defined and quanti. 
tatively determined as between military and 
essential civilian services. We have to con. 
serve our democratic, moral and _ spiritual 
gains, and enlarge them to include new and 
We have to 
grasp that this more universal democratic 
concern fits in at two related points—with 
respect to all our domestic institutions and 


more universal applications. 


with respect also to our responsibilities for 
informed sharing in the organization of a 
supernational society. All these are basically 
educational concerns if our people are to be 
gripped as rapidly as they should by the 
new sense of public-mindedness which the 
war and post-war years so urgently demand. 

The role of the colleges in a world at war 
is to do better the job they have tacitly been 
presumed to do in times of peace. Nota 
change of function nor a weakening of fune- 
tion, but a deepening of intellectual fervor 
and moral passion is the war summons. Qual- 
ity of results, not length of attendance, is 
the measure of approved and all-out national 
service. 
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BANKING—A CAREER AND AN OPPORTUNITY 


Cart W. FENNINGER, Vice-President 
Provident Trust Company, Philadel phia 


This article on Banking is one of a series* planned for the benefit of guidance officers 
in the schools and colleges, to help them in discussing with young people the various 


career opportunities available. 


The author is Vice President of the Provident Trust 


Company of Philadelphia, Past President of the Trust Division of the American Bankers 
Association and Past President of the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 


* Another article in this series appears on page 45. 


USINESS organizations may be said to 

have two general types of personnel 
aside from technicians—first, the managerial 
group, and second, the clerical. Good organ- 
izations hope and plan that out of the tech- 
nical and clerical groups, through ability and 
experience, shall come the managerial group. 
At times distinction between these groups 
is difficult because they blend together, but 
always they are dependent upon each other 
for the successful conduct of a business. 


Realizing this, management looks for men 
and women who have special value to and 
aptitude for the particular business or in- 
dustry involved. 


On the other hand, men and women looking 
forward to their life work should seek em- 
ployment in those fields for which they have 
a liking and for which, as a result of that 
liking, they have trained themselves in 
thought and knowledge. In other words, 
both management and employee should try 
to fit “round pegs in round holes.” The 
difficulty very often is, however, that due 
to circumstances apparently beyond control, 
it is not practical to work out so ideal an 
arrangement, and as a result we find many 
“round pegs in square holes.” Usually man- 
agements have a freer choice in selecting the 
members of their organizations than indi- 
viduals have in selecting employment, be- 
cause sometimes the latter are obliged to 
accept positions out of necessity and without 
particular thought as to whether or not they 
are adapted to the work. Great educational 
strides have been made, however, in offering 
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facilities for the study of particular kinds 
of work, and in many lines opportunities 
are now offered for education and training 
after a job has been obtained, so that along 
with practical every day work the theory 
and practice of a business may be studied. 

There are few fields where greater prog. 
ress has been made along these lines than 
in banking—both commercial and investment 
and also in trust or fiduciary work. 


A Challenging Career 


General banking seems always to have 
presented an interesting career, but in more 
recent years the difficult conditions existing 
in all types of banking have probably led 
people to look more intensively at other 
lines of work. While this is a_ perfectly 
natural tendency, the fact remains that today 
banking presents both to management and 
to employee perhaps the greatest challenge 
in its history. Emerging, as it still is, from 
a long and devastating period of depression, 
the business has found itself, in so far as 
commercial banking is concerned, with 
losses not yet fully absorbed in some in 
stances, small demand for funds on the part 
of industry, low interest rates and rising 
expenses. 


In investment banking many changes, both 
regulatory and economic, have greatly af- 
fected the volume and profitableness of the 
business. In trust work is found perhaps 
the most interesting field for those who like 
to deal with people and who want to feel 
that their work has significance to the well 
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Courtesy of ‘‘Banking”’ 


THe New York Ciearinc House 1N OPERATION 


Gov- 


ernmental tax problems and changes in in- 


being of families and organizations. 


vestment conditions have also resulted in 
great changes in this work during the last 
decade. There is, of course, a large amount 
of detailed work which has to be carried on, 
but the compensations are great. 


In addition to these factors, which have 
adversely influenced the business for a num- 
ber of years, there has come the war with 
its disruption of all business including, of 
course, banking, which sooner or later seems 


to reflect changes in conditions generally. 
The causes of the banking and business 
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debacle of the last decade were many, and 
no one can perhaps point to any one of 
them as the primary cause. It is probable, of 
course, that a number of factors were equally 
responsible. It is true, however, that one 
cause was managerial policy fixed by men 
not well trained nor equipped—men with 
unsound economic theories, unable to judge 
values and very often men without under- 
standing of the fundamentals of banking, in- 
vestment, management and the intricacies 
of the trust business. They were successful 
during the previous up-swing largely be- 


cause it was an up-swing and they moved 
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BEHIND THE SCENES OF A Mopern BANK 


of the 


the rather loose and 


along with it. Furthermore, some 


trouble rested upon 
competitive methods which existed for a 
long time on the part of both Federal and 
State chartering bodies. In many cases bank 
charters were authorized too indiscriminately, 
and this with low capitalization often per- 
mitted poorly informed people to organize 
and manage banks. Often a return on in- 
vestment could be obtained only by keeping 
expenses at a minimum, and this resulted 
in the employment of men in _ responsible 
official positions at salaries which did not 


command well trained people. 


Courtesy of “Banking” 


The American Institute of Banking 

The dangers incident to lack of training 
were recognized a good many years ago by 
the American Bankers Association, and as 
a result the American Institute of Banking 
was organized. It had for its primary object 
the education of bank employees so that, 
as they grew in age and experience, they 
might be fitted for the assumption of official 
positions. This work was, of course, largely 
elementary in character, but the training 
was gradually intensified and enlarged until 
finally the Graduate School of Banking was 
established. This school has proven of the 
greatest value in the training of men and 
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particularly junior executives. I think it was 
Frank A. Vanderlip, one of the best known 
of the older school of bankers, who said 
that America was a country of economic 
illiterates. We shall probably all agree that 
there was a large element of truth in this 
statement, and the many successful business 
schools which have developed in the last few 
years are really directing their attention to 
the curing of that condition. 


All of this has a bearing on the financial 
institutions’ problem in obtaining competent 
help and on the problem of the individual 
who is considering some form of banking 
business as a life work. 


As indicated above, these financial insti- 
tutions through educational programs offered 
by their Associations provide the personnel 
from which may be drawn men and women 
for managerial and executive positions. 
There is still much to be done along these 
lines, but I think we may feel assured that 
the character of management has materially 
improved during the last ten years and that 
we face the future with people who are 
better trained, more sensitive to the business 
problems of our country and who have a 
better understanding of the position of our 


banking functions in our businesses. 
Career Opportunities in Banking 


To the young men and women coming 
out of college, looking for a field where 
reasonable remuneration may be expected, 
where a congenial atmosphere may be found 
and where, above all, they may perform a 
useful service to society as a whole, there 
would seem to be an appeal in all types of 
banking, particularly those having to do 
with building the commercial interests of 
our country and those of a fiduciary char- 
acter, which have for their purpose the 
preservation of savings and their use in the 


maintenance of families, social and charitable 
organizations, etc. It is, of course, likely 
that after the war this country will assume 
an even greater importance in world-wide 
business and finance. What the opportunities 
may be in this field is not yet evident, but 
if history repeats itself we will have a great 
field in which our people may find employ- 
ment and usefulness. 


Those who look for active and useful lives 
in their business careers will find, in the 
various types of banking, opportunities for 
which they are searching and opportunities 
with a degree of security, so far as perma- 
nency of position is concerned, that is well 
worth considering. It is difficult, for example, 
to find a business having greater public 
significance and usefulness than the trust 
Next 
to social agencies it is probable that men 
and women engaged in trust work contribute 
more intimately to the solution of financial 
and social problems than any other group. 
The reason for this is that the care of funds 
for the maintenance and support of people 
and organizations, ranging from the young 
orphan child to the largest of our charities, 
calls for work and judgment of the highest 
type and relationships of the most confiden- 
tial nature. The beneficial effect this has on 
the well being of individuals, charitable or- 
ganizations, schools and colleges, is evident 
to all those who know of this work. The 
conscience of America has been stirred dur- 


business of our banking institutions. 


ing the last generation to a point where more 
and more people think of their social respon- 
sibilities. The various social security and 
compensation laws are evidences of this. 


A consideration of the foregoing facts 
reveals the possibilities of financial security 
and service of a high character which are 
offered by a career in the banking field. 


In addressing a recent meeting of the In- 
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stitute of Women’s Professional Relations in 
Washington, Mr. William Powers, Director 
of Customer Relations, American Bankers 
Association, closed his remarks with the 
following, which applies to men as well as 
women: 


“The confidence students have in you 
and the daily personal contact you have 
with them place you in a position to be 
of real help to them and to our financial 
institutions. Use the situation to advan- 
tage, convey to your women undergrad- 
uates a few facts about the opportunities 
and possibilities for them now developing 
in the financial field, and have your place- 


ment officers get in touch with the banke; 
in your area. In the coming months anj 
possibly years of this terrible war, th 
banks will need more women staff men. 
bers, and theyll want the most capabk 
women that it’s possible to get—the kind 
you people could and should recommend” 


Institutions are looking for trained inter. 
ested people. People are looking for in. 
teresting, secure and reasonably remuner- 
tive positions. The banking business pre. 
sents these possibilities to an unusual degree, 
The facilities for study already available 
make practical the equipment of men and 
women for this work. 


* << *&§ Mt kk 


THE American Institute of Banking is the largest adult educational organization in 


America associated with private enterprise. 


A unique opportunity is afforded bank people to receive through the Institute a 






comprehensive education in banking fundamentals and in the allied subjects of 
economics, law, and accounting. The Institute is the educational section of the American 
Bankers Association and makes its facilities available through locally organized chapters 
and other units in more than 400 cities in the country. Courses are also available by 
correspondence. Nearly 30,000 bankers are graduates of this organization, and for the 
past several years its annual enrollments have numbered more than 49,000. Its teaching 
staff of more than 1,200 instructors is drawn from among leading bankers, lawyers, 
accountants, and from among teachers in colleges and universities. 


During its forty-two years of existence the Institute has revised its curriculum 
constantly to keep abreast of a changing economic world. Bank employees find in the 
courses of the Institute an opportunity to acquire quickly a well rounded background 
knowledge in their field and to develop a career in banking through a progressive 
program of training. 

The Institute issues certificates, representing the completion of the prescribed work 
in the Pre-Standard, Standard, and Graduate groups. The courses are divided into 
these groups as follows: Pre-Standard—Bank Organization and Operation, Commercial 
Law, Negotiable Instruments, Economics I; Standard—Economics II, Money and 
Banking, Accounting I and II, Analyzing Financial Statements; Graduate—Credit 
Administration, Bank Administration, Corporation Finance, Investments, Trust Business 
I and II, Business Cycles, Consumer Credit, and Home Mortgage Lending. 

Further information concerning the American Institute of Banking and the program 


offered may be secured by writing to Mr. F. W. Larson, the National Secretary, at 
22 E. 40th Street, New York City. 
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Where there is Certainty, 
there is OPPORTUNITY. 


Life Insurance is built 
upon Certainty, and 
therefore Life Insurance 
offers OPPORTUNITY 
to the young man who 
is seeking a career and 
who likes people. 


> 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 
of Nashville, Tenn. 































SAVE OUR ENGINEERS FOR ENGINEERING 


Joun J. SCHOMMER 


Director of Placement, Illinois Institute of Technology 


If the war is to be won, the importance of maintaining and effectively utilizing the 
supply of technically and professionally trained personnel must not be underestimated. 


The following article is a plea for the use of engineers in the jobs for which they have 
been trained. The author's experience includes considerable work for industrial concerns 
along the lines of chemical and bacteriological analysis, court work and consulting. He 
is now Professor of Industrial Chemistry, Director of Placement and Director of Physical 


Y mail, telegrams and tele- 
phone this 
Office Institute of 
Technology, a consolidation of 
Armour Institute of Technol- 
ogy and Lewis 


Placement 
(Illinois 


Institute) is 
besieged by requests for eng- 
ineers who hold their B. S. 
degrees from our various de- 
partments. 


The cry is not only for re- 
cent graduates, but also for 
men with 5 to 30 years ex- 
perience, with salaries ranging from a few 
thousand dollars a year up to one offer of 
$30,000. The demand for engineers holding 
their master or doctorate degrees is more 
urgent than ever before. All our alumni, 
over 13,000, are at work and well over 500 
of them are in the armed services, from 
privates to generals and ensigns to higher 
ranks. 

Those wishing to hire engineers of all 
kinds are finding the market extremely thin. 
This type of help is scarce and growing 
scarcer as new demands for them are being 
made by the armed services, governmental 
agencies, industry, research laboratories, and 
from colleges looking for teacher personnel. 
The peak load of production is not yet 
here, nor has the peak demand for engineers 
yet arrived. Many tens of thousands more 
are needed for plants in the blueprint stage 
and for plants that are being erected. This 
office has frequently been asked for 500 


Education at Illinois Institute of Technology. 





Joun J. ScHOMMER 








engineers by one _ industrial 


company or governmental 
agency. 

To present the picture of the 
urgent demand, the increasing 
salaries paid our graduating 
classes of engineers since 1938 


will be helpful: 


Average Monthly Salary 
Paid Graduating Class _ of 
Architectural, Chemical, Civil, 
Electrical, Fire Protection and 
Mechanical Engineers: 


1938 ............-$100.00 per month 
Te sesnnnns wads 110.82 
DE scan eines 119.50 
ee 139.95 
PE étiondewseman 152.60 


The salaries are all based on a forty hour 
week with no overtime or salaries of those 
entering the service, included in these sta- 
tistics. Also the mechanical engineering 
Co-ops (a five year course in which the stu- 
dent goes to college 24 weeks a year and 
works 26 weeks in industry, alternating be- 
tween the two assignments at intervals of 
eight weeks) are not included. These men 
are eagerly sought and their average monthly 


salary is much higher. 


The average monthly salary for each de- 
partment of the Class of 1942 is hereinafter 
given. Salaries, as above, are based on a 


forty hour week. 
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EE,  svipuedsweeekouen . $149.95 
Chemical Engineers ....... ... 150.42 
Civil Engineers ...... jendade 152.77 
Electrical Engineers ......... 150.07 
Fire Protection Engineers 149.76 
Mechanical Engineers ........ 154.64 


The top salary paid for the Class of 1942 
was $250 a month to start and was paid to 
a mechanical engineer. 

The experience of this department no 
doubt is the experience of other placement 
departments that deal with engineering per- 


sonnel. 


Courses Under the ESMWT Program 


Our country is short many thousands of 
trained men with four years or more of 
engineering courses leading to the B. S. 
and higher degrees. To aid this shortage, 
“Illinois Tech” has instituted over one hun- 
dred courses that involve the various branches! 
under the Engineering, 
and Management War Training 

Short intensive courses, day or 


of engineering 
Science, 
Program. 
evening, have been given to properly selected 
students. The courses range from eight to 
sixteen weeks in duration. More than 45,000 
persons have applied for admission; some 
15,000 were admitted after personal inter- 
views to choose those best fitted by educa- 
tion to take these courses which are so in- 
tensive that they require practically all of 
the student’s time and attention. All work 
is on the college level. Many of the students 
were holders of A. B. degrees or Ph. D. 
degrees, and represent all branches of engi- 
Thousands of students have been 
granted certificates for completion of their 
courses and many thousands are still in 
school. These courses do not carry college 
credit. They are paid for by the U. S. Office 
of Education, so there is no tuition charge 
to the student. However, the students do 


neering. 
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Courtesy of ‘‘The Binnacle” U.S.E.D. 


One or Turee Brinces Crossinc THE CHESAPEAKE 
AND DELAWARE CANAL 


pay for their text books and required special 
equipment in some courses. 


Courses are offered in applied chemistry, 
engineering drawing, civilian defense, elec- 
trical engineering, industrial safety, inspec- 
tion and testing, internal combustion engines, 
management and industrial engineering, manu- 
facturing inspection, mathematics, mechanical 
design, metal casting, metallurgy, personnel 
problems, radio, tool design and welding 
engineering, heat treating and pyrometry, 
photogrammetry, topographic map drawing, 
plane table topography, industrial chemistry, 
explosives, safety engineering, electronics, 
ultra-high frequency, advanced electronics 
and micro-wave techniques. Any number of 
these courses are also open to women, such 
as drafting, chemistry, ordnance inspection 
and others. 


Necessity for Maintaining an Adequate 
Supply of Scientists and Engineers 


In war men are taught that their job is 
to destroy, capture, and kill. Our enemies 
have converged all their mental efforts in 
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research, in production, and in bodily de- 
velopment to do these very things, and are 
doing it. In this emergency, the United 
States and their allies must do likewise. The 
war for our country may be won or lost in 
the research laboratories and in the pro- 
duction line. Engineers and scientists are 
of the very highest value. 


Last year I heard a talk on the number of 
scientists and engineers in this country as 
compared with the number in Germany. 
Germany was said to have over 500,000 
scientists and technically trained men against 
our 300,000, yet we have 50,000,000 more 
No doubt our 
enemies are now also aided by voluntary and 


persons than Germany. 


forced service from the countries she has 
over-run. 


So it is up to our American colleges as 
well as our allies to keep teacher personnel 





A Liberal Arts College 
In Step with the War Effort 


Now in its 156th year, Franklin and 
Marshall is preparing men both for 
maximum war usefulness and for 
peacetime professions. 


For war: Wide selection of specialized 
courses; pre-induction training; Civil Pilot 
Training; accelerated program; emphasis 
on physical fitness. Accredited by enlisted 
reserve plans of all armed services. 


For peace: Strong academic courses lead- 
ing to A.B. BS., or B.S. in Ec. degress. 
Preparation for medicine, science, ministry, 
teaching, business. Modern and adequate 
facilities. 


FRANKLIN & MARSHALL COLLEGE 
1942 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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working away to educate these men, to figh 
to keep scientific and technical students jy 
college, and to fight to keep graduate students 
at their tasks to produce masters and doctoy, 


Bulletin No. 10 issued June 18, 1942 }y 
Major General Lewis B. Hershey, Director 
of Selective Service, was sent to all the 60) 
draft boards. Bulletin No. 10 makes proyj 
sion for all this, but to accomplish it is on 
continual argument with local draft boards 
who are bent on filling their allotments 
Many boards scattered throughout the q 
country make much work and effort for thos 
who are trying to carry out orders from 7 
General Hershey. 


When production is caught up and engi 
neers are needed in the Army to fight as in. 
fantrymen, all our colleges and local boards 
will be apprised of this new order. Until then, 
every placement officer and employer of 
technical and scientific personnel must fight | 
to keep these men where they will be of best | 
service to the United States. 


The selective service draft boards ar ) 
composed of patriotic men who spend three 
or four nights a week without compensation 
to “select” men, but not to “recruit” men. 
Too often local boards do not understand 
what is entailed in securing a technical edv- 
cation. In consequence, engineers are play: 
ing in bands and doing all sorts of work 
in the Army Local 
boards and employers should be educated 


except engineering. 


that at present the patriotic thing to do, ac 
cording to the needs of the nation, is to allow 
engineers and scientists to work where their 
brains and technical skill can create, design, 
invent and produce the means by which we 
must kill, capture and destroy. When the 
picture changes, colleges, employers, and 
local boards will be informed from Wash- 
ington. 
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ACCOUNTING OPPORTUNITIES FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 


By Ropert D. GRAcEy 


The author, who has been engaged in public accounting for the past 29 years, is 
Personnel Manager of Price, Waterhouse & Co., New York. He is also a member of the 
Columbia University faculty; Chairman, Occupational Conference, Columbia University 
April 1940 and April 1941; Chairman of the University’s Third Accounting Institute in 
1941, and of its Fourth Accounting Institute in 1942. 


RACTICALLY everybody 

who is in touch with the 
business world knows _ that 
today there are unprecedented 
opportunities in this country 
for young and old, men and 
women, with aptitude for and 
training in accounting or book- 
keeping. A word or two about 
the character of the opportu- 
nities and as to how one may 
qualify and apply for them 
may, however, be timely. 

In the first place a distinc- 
tion must be made between opportuni- 
ties in industrial and commercial accounting 
(which, by those engaged in public account- 
ing, are generally referred to as “private”) 
and public or, as it is sometimes called, pro- 
fessional accounting. Then, too, it should be 
borne in mind that in both private and pub- 
lic accounting the present opportunities may 
be 

(a) Purely temporary 
(b) For the duration, or 
(c) Permanent 


Moreover, in both private and public ac- 
counting there are variations in the class 
of work, as for instance: 


General accounting and auditing 

Cost determination 

System installation and revision, and 
Tax work 


On account of my long experience in public 
accounting I shall direct my remarks chiefly 
towards vacancies in and suggested steps 


Rosert D. 


in qualifying for positions in 
the professional field. 

In the case of public account- 
ing during what is_ usually 
spoken of as “the busy season” 
(November-December to 
March-April) it is safe to say 
that there are temporary posi- 
tions available with accounting 
firms for all applicants who 
can measure up to certain 
i minimum requirements. This 
. is particularly true of the 
ee 1942-43 season. Whether 
these positions will turn out to be something 
more than purely temporary (i.e. for a mat- 
ter of a few weeks or months) will depend 
largely upon the qualifications of the candi- 
date, bearing in mind, of course, the relative 
size of the firm’s practice, the number of 
vacancies created by the transfer of per- 
manent staff members into private or Govern- 
ment employ, as well as the number of 
former staff members which a_ particular 
firm is obligated to reinstate at the conclu- 
sion of the war. 

Minimum Requisites 

My observation is that no man or woman 
need to be unemployed under present condi- 
tions if he or she possesses an aptitude for 
accounting in any of its various branches, 
supplemented by: 

1. At least a high school EDUCATION 

or equivalent 

2. Some technical TRAINING in the 


fundamentals of accounting and audit- 
ing 
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Several years of accounting or book- 
keeping EXPERIENCE in two or more 
lines of business 

Fair HEALTH 

A reasonably good APPEARANCE 
6. An inoffensive PERSONALITY 
DEPENDABILITY 


I have deliberately stated minimum speci- 
fications. 


ue 


~) 


If some unemployed accountant 
happens to have abundantly more than a 
mere minimum to offer a prospective em- 
ployer, so much the better. 

Our title affords a wide scope in dealing 
with accounting opportunities, especially 
under present abnormal conditions in business 
and in the public accounting profession itself. 
Even in the matter of age we are presumably 
left free to adopt a spread in our considera- 
tions—all the way from the inexperienced 
high school graduate of seventeen to the 
seasoned college alumnus who after accu- 
mulating a modest fortune in the practice of 
accounting, retired, but who as the result of 
shrinkage in his estate is now seeking to 
make a new connection at the age of fifty- 
five or sixty. 

High school graduates below the age of 
twenty-one may find it difficult to secure 
positions on the “field” staffs of the larger 
accounting firms, unless they happen to be 
unusually well matured or otherwise excep- 
tionally qualified for their age. Extreme 
youthfulness is, however not so likely to be 
a drawback when it comes to qualifying for 
positions with industrial or commercial con- 
cerns. 

College graduates who have majored in 
accounting should, on the other hand (as- 
suming they are not subject to immediate 
call under the draft) experience little if 
any difficulty at present in realizing what 
for many years past may have seemed but 
a forlorn hope of obtaining a position on the 
staff of a firm of public accountants in order 
to 


secure 


experience credits towards a 
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C.P.A. certificate. But quite apart from th 1 
prospect of getting a professional certificat. al 
an inducement that attracts many capabk a 
private accountants into the public field yer th 
after year, for more or less limited period, ti 
is the fact that the broad experience anj C 
prestige to be acquired through public work 
enables them later to command positions of j 
responsibility in private industry. ‘ 
Men and women who have not had the 
advantage of at least a high school educa. 








tion or its equivalent may, through no fault 
of their own, find it necessary to be satis 
fied with some line of work that requires les 
mental skill and effort than accounting. On 
the other hand, those who have spent their 





























spare time in idleness or in amusing them. 
selves, rather than in making up deficiencies 
in education, have surely no good reason to 
complain if they do not now qualify for 
positions in which a certain minimum of 
education is a prerequisite. Perhaps the 
disqualifying factor is actually not so much 
a question of what such persons do not know 
as compared with others; it is rather that 
careless attitude, that mental laziness, that 
fogginess of thought, that dullness of in 
terest, that unreliability which the evading 
of mental discipline over a period of years 
has produced. Why should a_ progressive 
employer be expected to burden his organ- 
ization with such persons, even on a tempo- 
rary basis, while there are still some mentally 
alert, dependable applicants available? 























Some years ago the American Institute 
of Accountants issued a little pamphlet based 
on the statement that “Accountancy is 4 
Career for Educated Men.” That statement 
is still true. In fact, each decade sees s0 
many improvements in accounting standards 
and procedures, that only an educated per- 
son can hope to keep abreast of the con- 
stant changes. Admittedly there are a few 
capable accountants who do not have much 
to display in the way of educational back- 
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cround when it comes to furnishing data on 
i application form. Fortunately, however, 
a skilled interviewer will be sure to recognize 
these exceptional cases of men who are en- 
titled to be classed among the “self-educated.” 
Opportunities for Women and Older Men 

Up to a few months ago the prevailing 
idea in this country was that, generally 
speaking, women were not suited for public 
accounting. Force of circumstances has at 
last induced firms in the U. S. to give the 
lady folk a fair chance to demonstrate what 
they can do to overcome the long-standing 
prejudice against their entry into the pro- 
fession. In England they have been engaged 
in professional accounting for some time 
past. 

Then, too, there has heretofore been a 
hesitancy on the part of some of the leading 
accounting firms to engage men over fifty 
for temporary work during the busy season. 
Happily most clients are well aware that 
times are abnormal for accountants as well 
as for themselves, and that latitude must 
he given us in meeting today’s unusual staff 
problems in unusual ways. 

Qualifications for Junior Accountants 

It has been customary in this country for 
juniors to enter the professional ranks at 
various ages, with a minimum or a substan- 
tial amount of technical training—or some- 
where in between—and with varying degrees 





of general business or private accounting 
experience. Thus— 


Some firms have made a point of getting 
high school graduates to whom they 
give positions in a report department or 
some other internal department before 
sending them out as juniors on the ac- 
counting staff. 

Some firms have engaged most of their 
juniors to start work immediately upon 
eraduation (Generally 

who have 

guished themselves in subjects related 


from college. 


speaking, students distin- 
to accounting are given preference.) 
Some have preferred to engage juniors 
(and even seniors) who have had pub- 
lic accounting experience with other 


professional firms. 


Others have felt that a fair proportion of 
their staff members may be secured from 
among applicants who (although pos- 
sibly somewhat lacking as to both tech- 
nical education and public accounting 
experience) have had several years of 
fairly broad accounting or cost expe- 
rience with industrial concerns. 


Forces have been steadily at work which 
have tended to modify this situation in recent 
years, due to some extent to the higher edu- 
cational standards required of candidates 
seeking to qualify for the C.P.A. examina- 
tions! and to the increasing importance of 
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obtaining a C.P.A. certificate early in one’s 
professional career. 

Prior to joining an accountant’s staff a 
prospective junior may acquire formal and 
practical training through: 

Courses of study in nontechnical subjects 
—grammar school, high school, and 
college; 

Day or evening classes in bookkeeping, 

accounting, auditing, economics, en- 
gineering, commercial law, tax regula- 
tions, etc; 

Incidental technical and general reading; 
and 

Practical experience in connection with 
account keeping, cost analysis, prepara- 
tion and interpretation of financial 
statements, etc. 

An outstanding lack in the mental equip- 
ment of many young accountants is the in- 
ability to use proper English, spoken and 
written. This is a serious defect, especially 
in the case of those who are frequently 
called upon to present the results of their 
work in formal reports. With so many sat- 
isfactory courses in English available there 
is little excuse on the part of the individuals 
themselves for not correcting this defect. 

Unfortunately there are many men— 
young and old—in the public accounting 
profession whose natural gifts lie in other 
lines of endeavor. As a rule, the chief 
element lacking in such cases is imagination 
—something that training cannot impart. 
Persons who are totally lacking in imagina- 
tion may become quite rapid and accurate 
in the performance of routine duties, but 
it is practically a foregone conclusion that 
they will not develop beyond a certain stage. 

Perhaps I should make a few comments 
regarding personal appearance and char- 
acteristics. 





4 Since January 1, 1938, only candidates who hold B.S., 
M.B.A., or equivalent degrees from institutions reg- 
istered with the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion are eligible to sit tor the New York C.P.A. 
examinations; a somewhat similar provision in the 


New Jersey C.P.A. law becomes effective on January 
1, 1944. 








——— 


Nearly every Personnel Manager has his 
own pet set of question which he answex 
(either mentally or on an interview form) 
with regard to an applicant’s apparent stat 
of health, general personal appearance (ip. 
cluding dress and grooming) and personality, 
One may provide for the answer in som 
such rating scale as: 





Health: 
Robust ___ ~~ Moderate _— 
Frail __ = ~~ ~~ Comments ____ wail 
General personal appearance: 
Refined ___ SS Coarse — — 
Ordinary ______Dissipated _____ 
Repulsive ——-__ 
Personality : 
Pleasing __ Boisterous ___ —s 
Retiring _____Negative ______ § 
Another: 
[] Excellent C] Fair 
[] Good ] Poor 
Remarks 





There are countless variations. However, 
what is of interest here is that, when all the | 
varieties of rating schemes are reduced to 
a common base, they will be found to 
measure, more or less accurately, a factor 
which is generally of considerable impor- 
tance in determining which of two otherwise 
equally qualified applicants will be employed. 

Applicants who may meet all the required 
technical and experience qualifications may 
wonder at times why they are not engaged, 
especially when persons of their abilities are 
as scarce as they are today. In all probabil 
ity the answer lies in defects in personal 
appearance or in defects regarding person- 
ality or dependability. 

In accounting work dependability may 
involve aptitude as well as moral character. 
Without definite aptitude for accounting one 
is not likely to be able to prove himself 
dependable in accounting work—and through 
no fault of his own. Aptitude is not gem 
erally acquired nor is it generally subject to 
development. 
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THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION WARTIME COMMISSIOy 


Joun LUND 
Acting Executive Director 
Considerable interest has been expressed in the U. S. Office of Education Wartime 


Commission, and this article by the Acting Executive Director tells something of its 
After beginning his career as a teacher of history, public speaking and 


dramatics, Dr. Lund later became Superintendent of Schools in a number of Connecticut 
cities and in Massachusetts. He served as Regional Supervisor in New England and as 
National Consultant in training for the WPA educational program, before coming to 


Administrators. 


66Q'CHOOLS, colleges and 

libraries are the keys to 
America’s mind. And the time 
has come to create the war- 
time machinery to hasten an 
adjustment which our 
national life depends. What 
can educational agencies— 
public and private—do to 
hasten victory? That is part 
of the responsibility of the 
Federal Security Agency and 
its Office of Education. That is 
part of my responsibility as 
Director of Defense, Health and Welfare 
Services, which 
high. 

“Accordingly, I have requested the U. S. 
Commissioner to effect such an organization 
in connection with his Office as will make 
possible the most direct and workable con- 
tacts both with Government agencies on the 
one hand and educational institutions and 
organizations on the other . . . When such 
an organization is in operation in connection 
with the Office, I shall be glad to receive 
from time to time, through the Commissioner, 
the definite proposals for Government action 
which need to be brought to my attention. 
I shall assist in the development of those 
proposals which seem to me to be feasible 
by assuring their proper consideration by 
the appropriate Government officials, includ- 
ing the President.” 

With these words on December 23, 1941, 
sixteen days after Pearl Harbor, Paul V. 


upon 





among 


education ranks 








Joun Lunp 


the U. S. Office of Education in 1940 as Senior Specialist in the Education of School 


McNutt brought into being the 
Office of Education Wartime 
Commission. There were pres. 
ent on this occasion the rep- 
resentative educators who had 
been invited to become menm- 
bers of the Commission. From 
an initial roll of thirty-seven 
membership has grown until 
there are now fifty-nine, of 
which eight are members of 
the staff of the Office of Edu- 
cation. Thirty-one National 
associations are represented by 
their executive officers. City, county and 
State superintendents, college and _ univer. 
sity presidents and deans make up the bal- 
ance of the membership. Altogether the 
Commission provides a working group of 
responsible educational executives _ readily 
available in or near Washington for such 
meetings as may be necessary. 

At this point it should be made clear that 
the establishment and the operation of the 
Wartime Commission are not designed to 
impede in any way the continuing operation 
of existing educational organizations and 
committees. Its purpose, rather, is to facili- 
tate in every way possible all activity directed 
to the full mobilization of the forces of edu- 
cation in a total war effort. As Commissioner 
Studebaker has said on many occasions this 
Commission aims to bring Government and 
organized education together in united ef- 
forts for greater service to the nation in this 
time of crisis. 
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It was in furtherance of this aim that the 
Wartime Commission sponsored the National 
Institute on Education and the War which 
was held in Washington for four days, 
August 28-31, 1942. During the past year 
so many demands have been made upon the 
schools by Government for war service and 
activities that educators throughout the 
country have asked for guidance; this Insti- 
tute was held to give them an overview of 
the war effort and what it needs from educa- 
tion. Representatives from every State of 
the Union came at their own expense. State, 
county and city superintendents, leaders in 
rural education, vocational education, college 
presidents and deans, and lay leaders were 
there in force. What these leaders learned 
at the Institute will be shared with millions 
of teachers and students as they plan and 
conduct similar meetings in States and local- 
ities. What these delegates had to say during 
the many discussion programs will help to 
shape Federal programs. Proceedings of the 
Institute are now being prepared to provide 
a handbook on Education and the War which 
it is hoped will serve as a useful guide for 
converting education’s unparalleled strength 
to the one major task before the American 
people, the winning of the war. 


The Organization of the Commission 


During the eight months of its existence 
the Wartime Commission has built up an 
interesting record of accomplishment. Before 
attempting to summarize this record a brief 
description of how the Commission operates 
seems to be in order. Since members of the 
Commission are all busy people with heavy 
responsibilities the number of meetings of 
the full Commission has of necessity been 
limited. Seven meetings have been held as 
of this writing. The bulk of the work of 
the Commission is done through committees, 
and the membership of the Commission is 
divided about equally between two Divisional 





Committees. One of these is concerned with 
the problems of higher education and the 
other with plans and programs for the most 
effective utilization of the elementary schools, 
secondary schools and libraries in the prose- 
cution of the war. In addition to these two 
divisional committees more than thirty sub- 
committees have carried on studies and pre- 
pared reports for review and action, first 
by divisional committees and finally by the 
Wartime Commission itself. The personnel 
of sub-committees has not been confined to 
members of the Commission. Educators in 
the field from many parts of the country 
have been drafted for work on these com- 
mittees, as the need for such service has been 
required. In many instances school people 
have given generously of their services for 
several weeks at a time, making invaluable 
contributions to the solution of difficult prob- 
lems. One project concerned with possible 
adaptations and modifications of college 
curricula has enlisted the cooperation of 
some twenty-five learned societies in as many 
subject-matter fields. The staff of the 
Teacher Education Commission of the 
American Council on Education, for example. 
has given many man-hours to studies of the 
problems of accelerating teacher education 
and suggestions for refresher and supple- 
mental training. Professors, deans, college 
presidents, State Commissioners, city school 
superintendents, high school and junior high 
school principals, ard teachers have been 
enlisted in considerable number and for 
much time in the service of the Commission. 
Typical of the geographic spread of repre- 
sentation on committees.of the Commission 
was a group of high school principals and 
other experts in secondary education who 
worked together recently for a full week in 
Washington on the problem of organizing 
high school youth for wartime service and 
preparation for service. These people came 
together on forty-eight hours notice from 
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California, Iowa, Illinois, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New York and Massachusetts. 


The Commission's Study of the Teacher 
Problem 


The activities of the Wartime Commission 
of greatest interest to the readers of this 
Journal are undoubtedly those relating to 
problems arising from wartime demands for 
trained manpower. Naturally, the Commis- 
sion gave very early attention to the question 
of what can be done to solve problems of 
maintaining teaching staffs. Immediately 
following the notable conference of college 
presidents held in Baltimore on January 
third of this year (the agenda for which in- 
cidentally was developed cooperatively by the 
National Committee on Education and De- 
fense and the newly created Wartime Com- 
mission) a battery of five sub-committees 
was set up to deal with as many aspects of 
this problem, as follows: Teacher Placement, 
Teacher Supply and Demand, Acceleration of 
Teacher Education, Refresher and Supple- 
mental Training for Teachers, Refresher and 
Supplemental Training of Community Serv- 
ice Workers. There follows a brief summary 
of the work of these committees: 


Teacher placement: Following a _ long 
period of committee consideration and after 
numerous conferences with many groups 
concerned with the problem, notably the 
Council of Chief State School Officers and 
the Delegate Assembly of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Denver in July, as well 
as representatives of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, the committee presented 
its recommendations to the Wartime Com- 
mission late in July. Following a review of 
its findings by a specially appointed reviewing 
committee, the original committee’s recom- 
mendations were adopted on September 1, 
with very slight revision. The substance of 






that report as adopted is included in th 
following quotations: 
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“The chief means by which applicants 
for teaching positions are located, othe 
than by voluntary applications of individ. 
ual teachers, is the use of public and pri. 
vate teacher placement bureaus. At pres 
ent, the services of such agencies in pro. 
moting the interstate flow of teachers are 
seriously limited, and in many places 
such services are totally lacking. In 15 
states, the state department of education 
or equivalent agency conducts state-wide 
placement or registration services, confined 
for the most part to the individual states; 
in 15 states (usually not the same as the 
foregoing), the United States Employment 
Service conducts organized teacher place 
ment services, in which interstate clear- 
ances are possible but not fully developed; 
and in 6 states, the state education asso- 
ciation conducts state-wide services. More 
than 80 private teachers’ agencies are in 
operation. These usually serve on a local 
and regional basis, and charge 5 percent 
of a year’s salary for placement. There 
are more than 1,000 college and univer- 
sity placement offices or services of some 
kind, but these usually provide services to 
limited areas, and for their alumni only. 
Most of the services of the foregoing in- 
stitutions and organizations are inade- 
quately financed, and many of them are 
not operating with maximum efficiency. 
Furthermore, there is no national coordi- 
nation of their placement activities, such 
as the exchange of lists of applicants and 
employers, etc. In short, there are no 
placement services worthy of mention that 
operate on a nation-wide basis. Existing 
means for facilitating the movement of 
teachers from areas of teacher surplus to 
areas of shortage are totally inadequate, 
and the country is rapidly approaching 
one of the most extensive and most dan 
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Tue U. S. Orrice or Epucation Wartime COMMISSION IN SESSION 


aging conditions of teacher shortage in its ization possessing the necessary facil- 
history.” ities for providing a nation-wide 
teacher placement service, and as the 
establishment of a wholly new agency 
would be prohibitively expensive in 
both money and time, we recommend 
that the United States Employment 
Service establish a nation-wide service 
for the registration and placement of 
teachers. We further recommend that 
this proposed service be established 
and operated in accordance with the 
following policies and principles: 


“In accordance with the above com- 
mittee action the following proposal for 
the establishment of a nation-wide teacher 
placement service is herewith submitted 
to the Wartime Commission: 


l. We are convinced, because of the 
nation-wide shortage of teachers due to 
the war, that there must be brought 
into being a public nation-wide agency 
for teacher placement to be operated 
during the war emergency. In view 
of the fact that the United States Em- (a) The proposed United States Em- 
ployment Service is the only organ- ployment Service Teacher Place- 
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ment Service will be available 
without charge to such teachers 
and employers as may wish to 
utilize it. Particular attention 
shall be given to interstate teacher 
placement. 


(b) The proposed United States Em- 
ployment Service Teacher Place- 
ment Service will cooperate to the 
fullest possible extent with the 
teacher placement agencies main- 
tained by teacher-training institu- 
tions, state education departments, 
and teachers’ associations. These 
agencies should, in turn, cooperate 
to the fullest possible extent with 
the United States Employment 
Service Teacher Placement Service. 

In order to provide assurance that the 

policies and practices of the proposed 

United States Employment Teacher 

Placement Service shall be in harmony 

with the best interests of education 

and of the teaching profession, there 
shall be established national and state 
advisory councils, representative of the 
educational establishment and of the 
teaching profession, for the purpose 
of advising and counselling with the 

United States Employment Service in 

its teacher placement program. 

The National Advisory Council 
shall consist of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, or his representative. 
two representatives of the National 
Education Association, one representa- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Teachers, one representative of the 
American Teachers Association, one su- 
perintendent of schools to be appointed 
by the American Association of School 
Administrators, one classroom teacher 
to be appointed by the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA, one 


54 
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chief state school officer to be appointed 
by the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, one representative of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, and two representatives of 
the United States Employment Service 
to be appointed by the United States 
Employment Service. This National 
Advisory Council shall meet at least 
twice yearly, at the call of the chair. 
man. The chairman shall be elected 
by the Council. The function of the 
Council should be to advise and co- 
operate with the United States En. 
ployment Service in planning and 
operating its Teacher Placement Serv. 
ice. 

The State Advisory Councils shall 
consist of the chief state school officer, 
or his representative, the executive 
secretary of the state teachers associa- 
tion, one city superintendent of schools 
and one county superintendent of 
schools to be appointed by the chief 
state school officer, two classroom 
teachers to be named by the state 
teachers association, the president of 
the state classroom teachers association, 
or his representative, one representa- 
tive of a teacher training institution 
to be named by the chief state school 
officer, one representative of a Junior 
college, and the head of the United 
States Employment Service in _ the 
state, and one representative of the 
United States Employment Service to 
be named by him. In states having 
segregated schools for Negroes there 
shall be one representative appointed 
by the state Negro teacher association. 
The Council shall elect its chairman. 
The Council shall meet at least twice 
yearly at the call of its chairman. The 
function of the state council shall be 
to advise and cooperate with the state 
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and local offices of the United States 
Employment Service in operating the 
Teacher Placement Service. 


taking action on this proposal the War- 
n ¢ , 
tine Commission voted specifically that “this 
placement service be established in those 
states and centers where need is greatest 
and where the cooperation of educational 
authorities is assured.” 


Teacher Supply and Demand: The commit- 
tee dealing with this phase of the problem 
js a continuing committee which has already 
completed two studies, reports of which 
have been received by the Commission and 
made available to other committees. They 
have also been published in the U. S. Office 
of Education’s bi-weekly publication, “Edu- 
cation for Victory.” Their most complete 
study is now in process and a report will be 
made available early in the fall. 


Acceleration of Teacher Education: Be- 
cause this report contained specific proposals 
through the Federal 
Security Agency little can be said here in 
detail. Since it was submitted, the War Man- 
power Commission has been established, and 


for implementation 


now has under consideration plans for the 
full mobilization and utilization of the col- 
leges and universities for training in critical 
fields, including teaching. In so far as pro- 
posals approved by the Wartime Commis- 
sion for Federal support of programs of 
refresher and supplemental training for 
teachers and community workers are con- 
These 
matters are now the concern of the War 
Manpower Commission. 


cerned, the same situation obtains. 


Refresher and Supplemental Training for 
Teachers: In addition to formulating pro- 


posals for Federally supported programs, 


the committee has released two reports con- 


laining “Suggestions for In-Service Training 


Programs for Teachers.” One was released 





in the spring of 1942 particularly directed to 
suggestions for summer school programs of 
the refresher and supplemental type. The 
other was released early in September looking 
toward the development of in-service pro- 
grams during the school year. 


Refresher and Supplemental Training of 
Community Service Workers: This commit- 
tee canvassed the need for all types of com- 
munity service workers, including social case 
workers, group work leaders, subsidiary 
health workers and welfare workers, as well 
as U.S.O. defense areas. An 
inter-governmental agency group of consul- 
tants gave valuable assistance to this com- 


workers in 


mittee. The cooperating agencies were agreed 
in pooling their training needs in one com- 
prehensive proposal, which was approved by 
the Wartime Commission and referred to the 
Federal Security Agency for implementation. 
At this writing, this and other proposals 
referred to are before the War Manpower 
Commission. 


Other Commission Activities 


Another Wartime Commission study of 
interest as related to personnel problems was 
carried on by a committee on manpower 
policies. This committee was appointed to 
prepare a statement of the role of educa- 
tion in the training of manpower for the 
prosecution of the war. That statement was 
prepared and submitted to the War Man- 
power Commission early in the summer for 
their information and consideration. 


Proposals for the more effective utiliza- 
tion of colleges and universities in the train- 
ing of professional personnel in medicine, 
engineering, applied science, pharmacy and 
management have been developed by still 
another committee following extensive field 
The presently operating program 
for student loans to a total of five million 


studies. 
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dollars is the result of the efforts of this 
committee. The War Manpower Commission 
now has before it proposals for the total 
utilization of the facilities of the institutions 
of higher education in training to meet total 
needs for professional personnel required 
for the armed forces, for production and for 
civilian pursuits. These proposals have all 
been cleared through the Wartime Commis- 
sion. 


This brief outline of Wartime Commission 
activities and accomplishments has _ been 
limited of necessity to those matters most 
directly related to problems of supply, de- 
mand and placement of professional per- 
sonnel. It represents, however, but a seg- 
ment of the total program of the Commission. 
For the record, the following topical outline 
indicates the scope and range of Commission 
studies, reports, and actions to date. All 
reports approved for release have appeared 
in the columns of “Education for Victory” 
and have been widely distributed in mimeo- 
graphed form: 


Wartime Acceleration of Secondary School 
Pupils 

Principles Relating Wartime Objectives to 
Permanent Objectives in Wartime 


Curriculum Adaptations Related to the 
War Effort 


Utilization of School Staffs in Non-school 
Community Services 


Education Policy Concerning Young 


Children and the War 
Vocational Education and the War 


Non-curriculum War Tasks for Members 


of School Staffs 


The Best Kind of High School Training 
for Military Service 


Procedures Essential to Facilitate the Flow 


of Qualified Secondary School Pupils 





——— ee 





into Higher Institutions in View of Wa 
Demands 





Summer Use of School Plant and Pe. 
sonnel for War Services 

Summer School Camps 

Using In-School Non-farm Youth 16 Year; 
Old or Older as Emergency Workers for 
Agriculture 

Bases of Federal Aid to Higher Education 
as an Aid to the War Effort 

Physical Fitness in the Colleges 

Pre-induction Training Needs on the Col. 3 


lege Level for the Enlisted Men in the 
Armed Forces 
































Adjustments in College Courses in War. 
time 











Cooperative Education as a Method of 
College Organization 








Wartime Service Organizations in See. 
ondary Schools 











In addition to the studies and_ reports 
which have been published, the Wartime 
Commission has been active in its efforts to 
provide the fullest possible coordination of 
educational activities and programs related 
to the war at all levels of administrative 
responsibility. One important activity in this 
direction has been the stimulation of in 
creasingly effective relationships between the 
U. S. Office of Education Wartime Commis- 
sion and other Commissions and committees 
in the States. 


























In these and other ways too numerous to 
mention, the Wartime Commission has tried 
to discharge the responsibilities assigned by 
Federal Security Administrator McNutt and 
Commissioner Studebaker, to the end _ that 
in this present struggle for survival the edu- 
cational forces of America shall be united 
and mobilized to carry their full load along 
the steep incline that leads to Victory. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA 


Engineering, Science and Management War Training 
(Production Management Division) 


Types of Courses being offered for 1942-43 


@ Courses in the Field of Production Supervision 


Production Supervision; Management Problems of Supervisors; Super- 
visory Problems in Handling Workers; Production Supervision for Small 
Plants; Industrial Psychology for Supervisors; and Safety Training for 
Industrial Supervisors. 


@ Courses in the Field of Production Engineering 


Production Engineering; Advanced Production Engineering; Plant Lay- 
out; Material Handling; Production Control and Expediting; Economic 
Utilization of Machine Tools; and Plant Maintenance Management. 


@ Courses in the Field of Motion and Time Study 
Motion and Time Study; and Advanced Motion and Time Study. 


@ Courses in the Field of Personnel Management 
Personnel Management; Industrial Relations; and Job Analysis. 


® Courses in the Field of Safety Engineering 


Safety Engineering; Industrial Hygiene and Occupational Disease; 
Advanced Safety Engineering; Industrial Fire Protection; and Safety 
Training for Industrial Supervisors. 


® Courses in the Field of Government Contract Procedure and 
Accounting 


War Contract Procedure and Accounting; and Advanced War Con- 
tract Procedure and Accounting. 


® Industrial Procurement and Priorities 


® Office Management 















VALUE OF SPACE VISUALIZATION TESTS 


Wituiam C. JoHnson, Jr. 


Director of Placement. Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


In the conviction that space visualization has a definite connection with engineering 


aptitude, the author has developed a new test for this ability, in the hope that it will 
be of assistance to guidance and personnel officers. A graduate of Princeton University 
and Rensselaer Polytechnic, where as a member of the faculty he later instituted a 
testing program in the high schools of neighboring cities, Professor Johnson is now 
Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. There 
in addition to his student personnel work, he has taught vocational education, general 


problem of how best to measure students’ 
aptitudes for visualization of objects in three- 
dimensional 
space, and en- 
deavoring to as- 
certain to what 
degree this abil- 
ity helps in engi- 
neering courses. 
It seems clearly 
evident to me 
that this apti- 
tude has a very 
definite effect on 
engineering suc- 


Wittram C. Jounson, Jr. 


cess, but a great 
deal of further study is necessary in order 
to describe the effect fully and satisfactorily. 

It finally proved necessary to develop my 
own test of space visualization in order ade- 
quately to determine this aptitude, and my 
purpose in writing this article is not only to 
relate the reasons why I considered the de- 
velopment of a new test necessary, but also 
to sound out the personnel officers of indus- 
tries and colleges to ascertain how much 
demand there might be for such a test if it 
is more fully developed and published. The 
Psychological Corporation of New York City 
has already expressed some interest in it for 
publication. 


Value of Space Visualization 


It is not claimed that space visualization 
is the only ability that engineers need, and 





engineering, applied mechanics and electrical engineering. 





OR some years I have been studying the 





there may be groups of engineers who will 
succeed with very little of it. For example, 
chemical engineers and management engi- 
neers after graduation, can get along fairly 
well without it, but it is very necessary to 
civil, mechanical and electrical engineers, if 
they are to do a real engineering job. The 
subjects in college which demand most of 
this ability seem to be engineering drawing, 
descriptive geometry. mechanism, etc. The 
graphics departments of various schools will 
of course differ in the degree to which their 
marking reflects this ability. Correlation of 
scores on one form of my test with grades 
in engineering drawing at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute was 65 percent, which is 
high. 

There are also other occupations which 
seem to demand a good deal of ability in 
space visualization; namely, surgery, dentis- 
try. architecture and sculpture. The test 
might be of use in these fields as well. 


History of Testing 


Probably the earliest testing work along 
this line was done by Johnson O’Connor in 
the General Electric Company. He later 
founded the Human Engineering Laboratory 
connected with Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology at Hoboken, N. J., and he has done 
a great deal in studying this ability, which 
he calls structural visualization. A report by 
Samuel P. Horton of this Laboratory in No- 
vember 1941 (Technical Report 97) gives 
a very complete study of the careers of 
tested engineering students, and there is n0 
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doubt that visualization in three dimensions 
is important to technical engineers. 

The main difficulty with the jig-saw puzzle 
blocks used by the Human Engineering Lab- 
oratory to test visualizing ability is that they 
have to be administered individually by a 
specially trained psychologist and cannot be 
given to a large group all at the same time, 
as should be done for the best use in admis- 
sions and guidance work on any large scale. 

Dr. L. L. Thurstone of the University of 
Chicago isolated as one of the factors of in- 
telligence that which he called spatial ability 
“S.” but his tests do not seem difficult enough 
to measure this ability among engineering 
students. One of my daughters, for example, 
made a perfect score on the most difficult of 
his tests when she was twelve years old. The 
correlation between first-year grades in engi- 





neering at Purdue University (Studies in 
Engineering Education II, May, 1942) and 
Dr. Thurstone’s Factor “S” Tests was 18 
percent. One form of my test correlated 54 
percent with first-year grades in engineering 
here. 


Finally we must consider the work of 
Professor C. V. Mann, head of the Depart- 
of Engineering Drawing, Missouri 
School of Mines. In an article by him which 
appeared in the Journal of Engineering 
Education, April, 1942, he claims a high 
correlation between his tests and engineering 
grades. Our drawing department has used 
his “Multilated Cubes Test” in the past, but 
has not figured many correlations for it. A 
letter I wrote last month to Professor Mann 
and a letter several years ago to his pub- 


ment 


lishers have gone unanswered, and I suspect 
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that he has discontinued publication of his 
tests. “Student Guidance Techniques,” a 
book by Paterson, Schneidler and William- 
son, gives a very good description of four 
of professor Mann’s tests with the comment 
that he has not taken steps to compare and 
combine his various tests and has not cor- 
related them with intelligence and math- 
ematical ability to see to what extent he is 
measuring a new ability. Professor Mann’s 
tests, like Dr. Thurstone’s, are all on paper, 
and no use of solid objects is made. One 
criticism which I should make in regard 
to them is that they do not seem of a type 
to hold the interest of high-school students 
or freshmen. 








i 
i 





Advantages of New Test 

My test seems to have the following ad 
vantages over these other three. It can be 
given to a group of students all at the same 
time and should be as easily scored as any [ 
of them—by machine, if the test is properly 
prepared for it. Its level of difficulty is high F 
enough to challenge the visualizing powers of 
any group, and it seems to require some 
what the same type of ability as in descrip 
tive geometry and allied courses in graphics. 
It uses in its present form a small piece of 
cardboard, which is supplied with the tes, 
ready to be folded up into a small cube for 
aid in visualizing. The main part of the 
test is concerned with picturing intersections 
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of a plane with this cube. All in all it seems 
to catch the interest of the students. 

Publication of details about the test might 
give too much away and limit its future 
possibilities, but I shall be glad to discuss 
it more in detail with qualified personnel 
men if they care to correspond with me. 

The development of this test, some experts 
may think, is still in the early stages. My 
purpose in presenting it is not mainly to 
extol its virtues, but to see how much of a 
need there is for such a test and to enlist 
the aid of others in working with me in 
further developing it. As I see it, in its 
present form it might be good for only one 
small field, whereas slight changes might 
make it as widely useful as the A. C. E. 
psychological examination. 

These war times seemingly heighten the 
need for a guidance instrument of this type, 
for there is a tremendous pressure on stu- 
dents to enter engineering, and it would be 


most helpful if through the use of some 
such test, it should be possible to learn how 
the prospective students measure up to the 
demands. In fact, this would be very much 
in keeping with the national program of 
utilizing manpower to the fullest extent. 

In his book, “Aptitude Testing,” C. L. 
Hull mentions how difficult it is to get a 
group of students at the right time and in 
the right mood to try out tests. It so happens 
that here at V.P.I. I have all the engineering 
freshmen in an introductory course and 
that I have one afternoon a week fairly free 
for whatever I wish to give them. This fall 
we expect to have about 800 engineering 
freshmen. We thus have a favorable situation 
for trying out a guidance instrument of the 
type mentioned above. However, to give it 
a wider scope the comments and_sug- 
gestions of other personnel men are needed 
to make it more representative of abilities 
the country over. 








THE Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association has 
recommended the merger of the senior high school year and the college freshman year 
for those who are considered good college material, in order to give them an opportunity 
to secure a preliminary college training before they are inducted into the armed forces. 
Students accepted under the plan would receive their high school diploma at the suc- 
cessful completion of their freshman year in college and credit toward a degree when 
they return to college after the war. Such a plan is now being carefully studied by 
the colleges, universities and secondary schools. 















y igoen Industrial Research Department was 
started at the University of Pennsylvania 

in 1921 to provide a center for the intensive 
study of prob- 
lems of indus- 
try. Its program 
influenced 
by those who 
knew from expe- 


was 


rience during the 
last war what 
types of prob- 
lems arose dur- 
ing emergencies. 
In these days 
when statistics of 
labor supply, 
employment, and labor turnover are taken 
for granted, it is easy to forget the dearth 
of information on such subjects only two 
decades ago. It was the belief of the found- 
ers of the Department, Joseph H. Willits 
and Anne Bezanson, that educational institu- 
tions had a two-fold responsibility—that of 
helping society understand its day-to-day 
problems as well as that of interpreting the 
experience of the past. They felt that the 
lack of knowledge about labor and wage 
problems which the Philadelphia community 
faced in the early 1920’s was both an op- 
portunity and a challenge to the University 
of Pennsylvania. Furthermore, the founders 
believed that research, like education, re- 
quired continuity of purpose and specializa- 
tion of personnel if it were to perform effec- 


Miriam Hussey 


THE INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Miriam Hussey 


Industrial Research Department, University of Pennsylvania 


What is an Industrial Research Department? What activities should it embrace and 
what should be the extent of its services—educational and social, as well as industrial? 
Pursuant to this inquiry, this article dealing with the Industrial Research Department 
of the University of Pennsylvania has been secured. The author, a graduate of Vassar 
College, is research associate there, and joint author with other members of the depart- 
ment of “Wage Methods and Selling Costs” and “Prices in Colonial Pennsylvania.” 


















lively its task of interpreting contemporary 
social and economic phenomena. 

Initially, the Department limited it 
studies to those dealing with labor turnover 
and related problems of the Philadelphia 
area, its studies of turnover contributing to 
the standardization of terminology in this 
field and to the appreciation of the major 
role played by business conditions in deter. 
mining rates of turnover. As the staff gained 
experience, the scope of the Department’ 
work was widened to include the economic 
problems of selected industries over longer 
periods of time—a step made essential by 
the fact that few industrial issues confine 
themselves to local areas and all have their 
roots in the past. 



















Labor-Market Research 





The soundness of the belief in the value 
of continuous research is evidenced by the 
fact that all of the current activities have 
their origin in studies undertaken in the 
first years of the Department’s existence. For 
ten years, from 1929 through 1938, the De- 
partment, with the cooperation of other local 
or federal agencies made an annual sample 
survey of employment and unemployment in 
Philadelphia. These surveys, together with 
other studies of special occupations and in 
dustries, provided the basis for analyses by 
Dr. Gladys L. Palmer of trends in employ- 
ment and unemployment during the 30’. 
A study of the impact of the defense pro 
gram on the Philadelphia labor market and 
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the problems of the conversion of a local 
community from a peacetime to a wartime 
economy was published in July 1942, under 
the title “War Labor Supply Problems in 
Philadelphia and Its Environs.” Current 
studies, on which Miss Sophie T. Cambria 
is assisting, are concerned with an analysis 
of the Philadelphia labor market materials 
which have been collected during the last 
twenty years. With the use of correlative 
material, these analyses of long-term trends 
will serve as a background for further and 
more detailed consideration of the labor sup- 
ply problems during both war and post-war 
years. 

Dr. Palmer has done advisory work for 
the Committee on Economic Security, the 
Work Projects Administration, the Social 
Security Board, and the Bureau of the 
Census. At present she is serving part time 
as a consultant on labor market studies for 
the Division of Statistical Standards of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


Research in the Bituminous Coal Industry 


Another example of long-time research is 
the study of governmental regulation of 
prices in the bituminous coal industry, being 
made for the Committee on Governmental 
Price Regulation of the Conference on Price 
Research, which is a natural outgrowth of 
Dr. Waldo E. Fisher’s long interest and 
familiarity with the industry. From the col- 


lection of wage data which he directed in 
1923 for the U. S. Coal Commission, there 
resulted a Department study of wage rates, 
opportunity for employment, average coal 
values, and production in the bituminous 
coal industry over a ten-year period which 
included every phase of the business cycle. 
This work was followed by government serv- 
ice for the National Recovery Administration, 
which in turn led to a comprehensive analy- 
sis of the effects of the seven-hour day and 
other regulations of the NRA. Considerable 
exploratory work was done for the Confer- 
ence on Price Research before the current 
study was undertaken. Mr. Charles M. 
James assisted Dr. Fisher on the exploratory 
work as well as on the current study. 


Research in the Textile Industries 


That same development of interest, knowl- 
edge, and experience is also evident in the 
Department’s work in the wool-textile in- 
dustry. From the first study of production 
of worsted sales yarn, the research progressed 
through studies of capacity and output of 
both spinning and weaving machinery and 
the markets existing for their products. This 
work also resulted in a request from the 
NRA for the services of the staff member 
directing the studies, Mr. H. S. Davis. He 
served for some time as statistical advisor 
to the deputy administrator of the NRA in 
charge of the wool-textile code. Following 
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the work with the NRA, Mr. Davis assisted 
the Bureau of the Census on its revision of 
the monthly reports on wool consumption 
and machinery activity—a task involving 
the building up of comparable back data as 
well as the revision of forms and the col- 
lection of additional current data. 

At the same time that research was being 
developed in the wool-textile industry, Dr. 
George W. Taylor was working with the 
full-fashioned hosiery industry. An _ early 
study of the growth of the industry after 
the first World War led to extensive contacts 
with both manufacturers and union executives 
and to plans for continued work in the in- 
dustry. The collection of statistical data on 
machine equipment, production, _ stocks, 
wages, etc., which occupied the Department 
in the early years was later transferred to 
agencies within the industry. Before that 
transfer had been made, however, extensive 
use had been made of the findings, especially 
on earnings and employment which had 
served as the basis for wage negotiations. 

Like Dr. Fisher and Mr. Davis, Dr. Taylor 
was also called to aid the NRA. Prior to 
that time and for several years after, he 
was the Impartial Chairman for the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry, responsible for 
the settlement of disputes between the manu- 
facturers and the hosiery workers. 

The success of the two textile sections in 
their contacts with the industry was respon- 
sible for the Textile Foundation’s request 
to the Department in 1936 to undertake a 
study of the organization of production and 
distribution in the textile industries. The 
field was broader than those previously 
studied, so that it was necessary to recruit 
members from other sections of the Depart- 
ment to complete the work in the desired 
time. This study of vertical integration was 
followed at the request of the Textile Foun- 
dation by one of inventory policies and sta- 
tistical guides in the textile industries, which 
was completed in 1941. 
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The staff of the wool section, release 
from the joint study of inventory policig — 
turned to an investigation of the supply oy. P 
look for wool and wool-textiles in the light 
of the extraordinary demands of the arme 
forces and of the industry’s previous ¢ — 
perience with so-called “wool” substitutes § 
both in peace and wartime. The resulting 
study was published in October 1942 unde 
the title “Wool and the War.” 













Research in the hosiery industry and in 
labor relations which had developed fron 
the early contacts has been temporarily su. 
pended because of the absence of Dr. Tayla 
to serve as Vice Chairman of the Nationa 
War Labor Board, and his assistant, Mr. ¢. 
Allan Dash, Jr., to be impartial umpire for 
the General Motors Corporation and United 
Automobile Workers of America, C.I.0. 














Research in Economic History 






In 1931, Dr. Anne Bezanson, the Director, | 





was asked to undertake the collection and 
analysis of wholesale commodity prices fo 
the Philadelphia area as a part of the work 
of the International Scientific Committee on 
Price History. Studies covering the year 
from 1720 to 1775 and from 1784 to 1861 
have already been published and much us 
of the findings has been made by other eco- 
nomic historians. 
















Prices were available for 
only 20 commodities in the first period, but 
the second study contained analyses of 1# 
commodities. Now price series for a third 
period, 1852 to 1896, covering 277 commodi- 
ties are in preparation. In addition to sup 
plying students of business cycles and d 
economic history with much background ma 
terial, the series have an immediate us 
within the Department. They will provide the 
basis for a history of prices in the cottor 
textile industry covering the last 100 years 
which is being prepared under the super 


vision of Mr. H. S. Davis with the aid of 
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Mrs. M. Denison. This history will not only 
























provide an invaluable background for studies 
of industrial development but will also make 
possible more intelligent judgment on the 
type of price movement which may be in 
store for cotton textiles once the pressure 
of war demand and of wartime price controls 
kas been lifted. 

The interest of the Department in economic 
history which was responsible for the price 
history study and the current textile price 
study has also stimulated the search for com- 
pany business records. One large collection 
of papers of a local paint manufacturing 
company had been in the possession of the 
Department for several years when search 
was started for the records of textile manu- 
facturing companies dating from the Civil 
War or earlier. The hunt by Mr. R. B. Arm- 
strong was early rewarded by the loan of a 
fine collection of 77 day books, ledgers, and 
cash books of a nearby wool-textile manu- 
facturing company. From these records it 
is possible to measure the changes in the 
share going to workers, to suppliers of mate- 
rials, and less precisely to other participants 
in the enterprise, all in relation to changes 
in sales income and product prices. It is 
hoped that these materials will prove suff- 
cient to test the practicability of studying 
the “labor share” problem in terms of in- 
dividual company experience. 

The business records of the paint com- 
pany, cited earlier, had yielded valuable price 
data and comments on business conditions for 
use in the price history volumes before the 
records were given to the Department in 
1937. Since that time the 700 volumes have 
been reviewed and catalogued by Miriam 
Hussey who also has in preparation a history 
of the company as revealed by its letters, 
ledgers, and other books of account. Since 
the manufacturing, wholesaling, and retail- 
ing concerns which are covered by the rec- 
ords were in the hands of one family for 
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over 100 years, a fairly complete picture of 
business activity during periods of prosperity 
and depression, and of peace and war, should 
result. 


Other Activities 


Less time-consuming in their preparation 
than some of the studies already described, 
but significant for their long continuity are 
two monthly studies—one of foundry activity 
in the Philadelphia Federal Reserve District 
dating from 1926, and the other an index 
of the number of lines and kinds of help- 
wanted advertising in Philadelphia news- 
papers dating from 1923. 

Although the Department is not a service 
organization, it has acted as such at various 
times for a number of University divisions 
because of its trained staff and its equipment, 
and has made statistical analyses of grades, 
enrollment, Fund gifts, and alumni achieve- 
ments. 

The purpose of the Department has been 
not only to gather and analyze and then dis- 
seminate information on various phases of 
economic and industrial behaviour, but also, 
as part of an educational institution, to train 
research workers. In the 21 years of the 
Department’s existence, the staff of research 
and statistical assistants has changed fre- 
quently as the young graduate students have 
completed their training at the University and 
in the Department and have moved on to 
serve in other educational institutions and 
in government research and administrative 
agencies. In the last eight years, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration has made _ pos- 
sible the statistical training of undergrad- 
uate students, several of whom later joined 
the staff. The familiarity with industry or 
with certain types of problems which is 
engendered by intensive research carried on 
over a number of years, has made members 
of the major research staff valuable to both 
government and private agencies and, as 
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already noted, the calls on those individ- 
uals in time of emergency have been frequent. 

So, concretely, the Department can take 
credit for 32 published research studies, 65 
monographs and mimeographed releases plus 
two monthly series; unpublished data used 
by local and national relief, employment, 
and wage-setting agencies; experience in in- 
dustry which made both the Department and 
individual members of the staff sought after 
as arbitrators in labor-management disputes 
in a number of industries; numerous speeches 
before scientific societies and articles in 
their journals; trained personnel now serv- 
ing in government and other research organi- 
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zations either on leave or as “alumni’”*; and 
trained personnel on its own staff. 


*The positions held in October 1942 include: Director, 
Consultant, and staff member of the Social Science Diy). 
sion, the Rockefeller Foundation; Economist, Twentieth 
Century Fund; Director of the Industrial Relations 
Section, California Institute of Technology; Impartial 
Umpire for General Motors Corporation and _ the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO; Economist, Special 
Research Division, U. S. State Department; Vice. 
Chairman, the National War Labor Board; Special 
Consultant, the Bureau of the Budget; Associate Direc. 
tor of the Office of Progress Reports, Chief of the 
Inventory and Requisitioning Branch of the Division 
of Industry Operations, Business Analyst of the Civilian 
Supply Division, Associate Business Analyst, War Pro. 
duction Board; Economic Analyst of the Editorial Divi- 
sion, the Bureau of Labor Statistics; Consultant and 
Senior Economist, Office of Price Administration; 
Civilian Consultant, Quartermasters Corps, U. S. Army; 
Chief of Labor Requirements Section and Analyst, 
Division of Research, War Manpower Commission: 
Member of the Labor Market Studies Section of the 
Division of Research and Statistics, the Bureau of 
Employment Security; Third Officer, Women’s Army 











































Auxiliary Corps. 
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A SPECIAL meeting of the Association of American Colleges was held in Philadelphia 
on Thursday, October 29, 1942, primarily for consideration of a general plan for 
developing the use of universities and colleges in the war effort. The plan presented was 
formulated by a Committee of the American Council on Education in coéperation with 
the officers of the Association of American Colleges and is still in the process of 
negotiation and discussion with officials of the Army and Navy. 


President Day, of Cornell University, chairman of the Committee of the American 
Council on Education, explained the main features of the plan. Subsequently the plan 
was approved in principle by the Association of American Colleges. At the present 
stage of development the plan involves a four point program through the establishment 
of Enlisted Training Corps in Army, Navy, Marine, and Coast Guard to be located at 
approved institutions of higher learning as follows: 


I. The respective corps shall be open to all male graduates of high schools and 
other males of equivalent education over 17 years of age, who meet competitive standards, 
up to quotas to be established by the respective armed forces. Selection of candidates 
for enlistment in the corps and for any retention for further training shall be made by 
the appropriate military authorities in codperation with the institutions. 

2. Enlisted candidates may apply to any university, college or junior college which 
will require such candidates to undergo specialized and general officer training of a 
standard approved by the military authorities. These candidates shall be enrolled in the 
Enlisted Training Corps as soon after graduation from high school as possible and will 
be enrolled in institutions of higher education at the opening of the next term or 
quarter, Provision shall be made within the Corps for as large a number of institutions 
as is possible without impeding or impairing the effectiveness of the training program. 
In institutions not having an ROTC unit, officers in charge shall be drawn from the 
faculties of the institutions wherever possible. 


3. Enlisted candidates shall pursue year-reund curricula, extending four semesters 
or the equivalent in length, agreed upon by the proper military and institutional 
authorities. Upon completion of this basic training, they may be assigned for further 
professional or specialized training on passing suitable tests. Also members of the 
armed forces may be transferred to Enlisted Training Corps on passing similar tests. 

4. Enlisted candidates shall receive base pay and subsistence while attending 
colleges and universities as members of the Corps. 
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LEADERS—HOW CAN THEY BE FOUND? 


KATHRYN E. MAXFIELD 


The Association of School and College Placement is deeply concerned with the whole 
question of the qualification, placement and effective utilization of professional personnel. 
Net only in war-time, but in peace-time as well, social progress must necessarily depend 
upon each person’s doing that which will enable him to render the maximum service. 
This article stresses the need for study in this field, tells something of the work which 
has already been done by a Committee for the Study of a National Employment Service 
for Professional Personnel, of which the author was Chairman, and proposes a program 
for further study. Dr. Maxfield, a Consulting Psychologist, has been especially interested 
in problems of guidance and placement for many years. 


HE need for dynamic, efficient leadership 

is recognized today as never before in 
history. The importance of having the right 
person in every 
position requir- 
ing leadership 
qualifications is 
well appreciated, 
but how and 
where to find 
these people 
when they are 
wanted is still an 
unsolved —_ prob- 
lem. Constantly, 
new needs are 
forth 
new industrial, business, and educational ac- 
tivities which call for the employment of 
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bringing 


creative thinkers, of executives and adminis- 
trators. Yet, until some agency undertakes 
a continuing study of the situation, and is 
therefore in a position to suggest and pro- 
mote a feasible course of action, important 
positions will have to be filled in haphazard 
fashion. Instruments such as the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Person- 
nel, private placement agencies, and college 
and university appointments offices may be 
helpful but by no means offer complete an- 
swers to the problem. At least, they do not 
as they are now functioning. 


Need for a Clearing Mechanism 


From the employers’ angle, some kind of 
clearing mechanism is needed through which 
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they may discover upper-level personnel who 
are qualified through personality, experience, 
and training to initiate and carry through 
pioneer work or to keep an already organized 
program in effective running order. The 
choosing of such personnel cannot be done 
merely through reference to personal data 
such as can be recorded on Hollerith cards, 
since highly qualitative evaluations play an 
important part. Also, it calls for a broader 
field of choice than is obtainable from most 
academic institutions or private placement 
agencies. 

For equally urgent reasons, from the em- 
ployees’ point of view a more effective clear- 
ing mechanism than now exists would be 
highly desirable. Because the depression 
years found many high calibred people out 
of positions, through reductions in budgets 
and the closing down of organizations, much 
valuable human material became available 
which was not utilized at all or which was 
hidden in mediocre positions from which it 
hesitated to move because of its recent expe- 
rience with financial insecurity. For that 
matter, many such people are held in minor 
positions to which they have had to resort 
by the continuation of a_ well-established 
American belief that in this country each 
man will reach—and stay at—the top if he 
has the ability. However true that may or 
may not have been in the past, it is no 
more than a partial truth today. Because of 
the increasing complexities in the function- 
ings of educational, industrial, and business 
life coupled with the~increase in social regu- 
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lation, many a man or woman of high 
ability becomes hopelessly  side-tracked 
through circumstances over which he has no 
control. 


Furthermore, the tendency to confuse phys- 
ical with psychological age in an employee 
has led many an employer to surround him- 
self with young executives in the belief that 
mere physical youthfulness brings with it 
mental flexibility, executive 
ability. Actually, two important elements 
have been overlooked too frequently. These 
are a general background of life experience 
and maturity—not  senility—of thought. 
Sometimes these two important characteris- 


inventiveness, 


tics are found in surprisingly young people. 
They are found more often in older people 
if only because of the fact that living and 
the way one lives do after all count for 
something. The right executive who is in 
his forties, or even in his fifties, cannot help 
but have more to contribute to an important 
job than he himself could possibly have had 
when he was in his late twenties or early 
thirties. The right executive, that is—the 
man who has insight, courage, tact, ability 
to plan and to execute. These are character- 
istics in which the best type of leader con- 
tinues to grow until he is well past middle 
life. It may well be that the majority of 
people who have reached their middle years 
have suffered from psychological ossifica- 
tion to the point where they are costly and 
ineffectual leaders. However, this should not 
close our eyes to the probability that the 
best leadership material is still to be found 
in this age-group. 


The Adequate Utilization of Professional 


Personnel 


Through a combination of circumstances, 
which it might be interesting to consider 
briefly, the Association of School and College 
Placement has become interested in this ques- 
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tion of adequate utilization of upper-ley¢ 
personnel to the extent of appointing a com. 
mittee to promote a study of the problem, 


This committee which is to function as ay 
integral part of the Association is an out- 
growth of the Committee for the Study of 
a National Employment Service for Profes. 
sional Personnel which was established by 
a small group of faculty members and visit 
ing scholars at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, as a result of their interest in the 
confused state. of the placement. situation 


among upper-level personnel in the field of 
education. 


Originally, the members of the Committee 
for the Study of a National Employment 
Service for Professional Personnel were 
interested in this problem only as it affected 
educators.* Soon, however, through the 
widespread interest that was shown in the 
work of the Committee, it became apparent 
that individuals in other professional groups 
were becoming equally concerned over the 
poor utilization of some of their own best 
representatives. An outstanding example of 
such a group is that of the psychologists 
who are now supporting an Office of Psycho- 
logical Personnel in Washington for the 
purpose of furthering the effective utiliza- 
tion of psychologists in the war effort. There 
appeared to be a need, also, for better cross- 
relationships between the various _profes- 
sional and business groups in order that 
better choices might be made of people to 
fill new types of positions which were open 





*The members of this committee have been Dr. Juliet 
Bell, Department of Trends and Data, National Board 
of the YWCA and original Chairman of the Committee; 
Dr. Genevieve K. Bixler, Associate in Nursing Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. Roy 
Bixler, Field Representative, Student War Loan Pro- 
gram, U. S. Office of Education; Dr. William Patty of 
the Personnel Department, Eastern Aircraft. Trenton 
Division, General Motors Corporation; Dr. _ Floyd 
O’Rear, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. Louise Price, Associate_m 
Personnel, Brooklyn College; Dr. Ralph Spence, Pro- 
fessor of Education and Executive Office of the Ad 
vanced School of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and Dr. Kathryn E. Maxfield, Consulting 

Psychologist and Chairman of the Committee. 
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ing but for which no one professional source 
had an adequate answer. 

During the course of the school year 1940- 
41 two members of the Committee took the 
initiative in enlisting the active assistance of 
the American Council on Education. The 
result was that the Council called a two-day 
conference in Washington, December 11th 
and 12th, at which the proposals of the 
Committee were presented for deliberation to 
people close to Federal man-power problems. 
Sufficient interest was shown by those in 
attendance to effect an understanding 
providing for the preparation of a Report 
of Progress to be submitted through the 
American Council to the National Resources 
Planning Board. Such a Report was pre- 
pared and sent. However, probably because 
of the suddeness with which the manpower 
situation assumed unparalleled complexity at 
that time, this Report has become lost inso- 
far as any resulting action is concerned.* 

Possibly this inaction has been stimulating 
since it has given the Committee members 
opportunity for further thought regarding 
the best place in which to lodge such a re- 
search program as had been proposed. It 
seems to have become rather clear that some 
agency other than the Federal Government 
will need to study the problems involved and 
to promote the establishment of an effective 
program. Washington is under too much 
unceasing pressure. Individual colleges and 
universities, under present-day circumstances, 
are in no position to undertake such re- 
search, for they, too, are under constant and 
changing pressures. 


*Those in attendance at this Conference were: President 
Leonard Carmichael of Tufts, Director of the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel; Presi- 
dent Edward C. Elliott of Purdue, and Dr. Floyd 
Reeves of the American Youth Commission, _repre- 
senting the National Resources Planning Board; Dr. 
Carroll Shartle of the U. S. Employment Service; Dr. 
Bess Goodykoontz of the Office of Education; Miss 

elen Voorhees, Director of Appointments, Mount 
Holyoke College; Dr. Ralph Himstead and Dr. Greene, 
tepresenting the American Association of University 
Professors; Dr. George F. Zook, President and Dr. 
. S. Marsh, Vice-President of the American Council 
on Education; Dr. Ralph Spence, Dr. Roy W. Bixler, 
and Dr. Kathryn FE. Maxfield, of the Committee. 


Transference of the Program to the 
Association of School and College Placement 


An organization such as the Association 
of School and College Placement, which rep- 
resents both employing and placing agencies, 
is exceptionally well qualified to study ob- 
jectively the problems involved. It can work 
with all agencies, private or governmental, 
which are in any way concerned with man- 
power and woman-power. Yet, since it is 
not directly involved in overwhelmingly com- 
plicated situations relating to placement it 
can maintain a clearer vision with regard 
to present and future needs. 

In order to give perspective to the work 
of the Association’s new Committee on pro- 
fessional personnel, the Basic Assumptions 
and the Digest of Research Proposal are 
quoted from the Report of Progress pre- 
viously mentioned: 

Basic Assumptions 

1. The principle of matching talent and 
task is inherent in the American way 
of life, and especially in American 
education. 
Effective matching of talent and task, 
in services requiring highly specialized 
qualifications, requires the maintenance, 
on a national scale, of an inventory of 
personnel classified on the basis of 
qualifications for particular kinds of 
services, and functioning in correla- 
tion with a system of national clear- 
ance of opportunities for such services. 
Since the market for highly specialized 
services fluctuates with social change 
induced by technological and other 
causes, a program of research is needed 
to provide a continuous supply of in- 
formation about current conditions in 
the market and the outlook for the 
future. 


The procedures adopted for matching 
talent and task should be designed to 
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provide, for both employer and em- 
ployee, a high degree of freedom of 
choice and a sharing in decisions 
which involve them jointly. 


Digest of the Research Proposal 


The conference proposed five major ques- 
tions to which practical answers should be 


found. 
l. 


What is now being done in the place- 
ment of highly specialized personnel? 
Finding the answer to this question 
would involve a study of several 
agencies of the Federal government, 
such as the United States Employment 
Service, the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and the National 
Roster of Scientific Personnel; also 
state and local government units; na- 
tional, professional and scientific asso- 
ciations; colleges and universities; and 
private agencies. 


What are the nation’s needs for highly 
specialized personnel? 


Techniques should be devised for esti- 
mating the present and future needs 
for personnel in each of the several 
specialized fields, and for determining 
the number of persons available for 
these services. With such information 
at hand, educational institutions could 
assist in the correlation of supply with 
demand. 


What kind of employment services do 
individuals need? 


How can they be helped to make the 
best use of their qualifications in initial 
placement and subsequent employment 
adjustments? How can they prepare 
themselves, while in service, for adjust- 
ing to changing requirements and new 
opportunities? How can they secure 
appropriate opportunities for services 
for which they are prepared? 
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4. Can the meeting of these needs \ 

facilitated by a national clearing hous 
service? 
Can employers be helped to use such 
a service expeditiously and without 
relinquishing their freedom of choice? 
Can employees be helped to choog 
wisely between competing opportuni. 
ties? In a period of total warfare, can 
the public be helped to understand 
the crucial and long-time needs for 
personnel in non-military services? 


5. What general principles can be for. 
mulated to insure democratic operation 
of such a service? 


There should be principles to govem 
choices between competing demands for 
highly specialized personnel; to deter 
mine the proper use of centralization, 
decentralization, and coordination in 
the organization of a national service; 
to assure the exclusion of such irrele- 
vant factors as race, creed, political 
affiliation, etc., in the selection of per- 
sonnel; and to determine the proper 
roles of public and private agencies, 
and the allocation of support among 
them. 


Through the program which the Associa 
tion of School and College Placement has 
now assumed as one of its activities, this 
organization will be in a position to exert 
forceful influence not only during the war 
years but during those post-war years which 
are bound to witness much confusion and 
many bewildering shifts in education, busi- 
ness, and industry. In a democratic society, 
“ways must be found to conserve human 
resources through utilization of potential 
abilities, and this must be accomplished 
without the regimentation of individuals 


. . . . . * 
characteristic of the totalitarian regimes. 


* Report of Progress, page 1. 
1 pag 
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THE WAR JOB INFORMATION CENTER of the Women’s University Club of 
Philadelphia opened its doors for the registration of college women, or those with 
equivalent training and experience, on September eighth. The purpose of the Center 
is two fold: 
1. To function as a co-ordinating bureau for information regarding 
a. war job opportunities in the Philadelphia area, and 
b. training facilities and refresher courses offered by the United States Office 
of Education and nearby colleges and Universities, and 


2. To register and refer applicants to the proper agencies. 


Among these have been the United States Employment Service, the United States 
Civil Service Commission, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the National Roster of 
Scientific and Professional Personnel, the Army Air Corps, the United Service Organi- 
zation, National and Local Red Cross, the WAVES, the WAACS, various State Bureaus, 
social agencies within Philadelphia, the personnel managers of Industry, the College 
Placement offices, and the Engineering, Science and Management Courses offered by the 
United States Office of Education. 

Women who have majored in the sciences—mathematics, physics and chemistry— 
are quickly placed. Others, with some background in technical subjects, are placed in 
various Trainee Courses and are paid while they learn. Those with a B.A. degree and 
no technical training—those, with perhaps as little as two or three years of college 
work, willing to take training for a war industry, can register for courses given by the 
Office of Education of the United States. These courses, better known as the ESMWT 
courses, require no tuition fee and lead, many of them, to immediate jobs upon com- 
pletion of the course. 

Should the applicant wish to work on a machine, do coppersmithing, sheet metal 
or welding, she is encouraged to enroll in one of Philadelphia’s vocational schools where 
she receives 400 hours’ training in her chosen field. Upon completion, often before, 
she is given a good job in one of the great war industries, with a chance to advance 
to a supervisory position. 

Should our applicant not know what she wants to do, other than some kind of 
war work, we direct her to Philadelphia’s Trainee Center. Here she is given complete 
physical, mental and vocational tests and advised by the doctor and the psychologist in 
charge just the type of work for which she is best fitted. She is then trained to take 
over that work. 

Secretaries and typists, who register, are easily placed, either through the United 
States Employment Service, the Civil Service or other agencies. Should they have 
language ability, in addition, the FBI can use them. 

Many of our applicants are the older mature women whose children are now 
grown and who are free to devote their time to the war activity. Many of these have 
never worked before and the training they receiyed in college needs refreshing. Courses 
given by the United States Office of Education, the ESMWT, are designed for just such 
purposes. 

Our greatest problem is trying to refer the unusually well trained and qualified 
woman to an agency which will use her talents. Unfortunately, these women are not 
yet wanted, either in Industry or by the government, often because of their age—some- 
times because of their sex. Some have been willing to take courses which would fit 
them into the immediate war effort. The names of others are filed in a reserve pool. 
We feel definitely that chronological age and sex is immaterial when it comes to 
judging the abilities of the woman over 40 and we encourage her to register. If the 
predictions of the War Manpower Commission even approximate the truth, these 
women will be called upon in the next six months, if not before. Just this week, for 
example, two aircraft factories have notified us that they are willing and anxious to 
take college women; one has extended the age limit to 55, the other to 60. We were 
happy to take out of our reserve pool, the names of thirty-seven women whom we felt 
could meet the requirements. Although, at this time, the jobs are not available to the 
extent anticipated, we are informed that the registration will afford a distinctive list 
of qualified women. 
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&ditorial Comment 


THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN THE WAR EFFORT 


The Editor recently represented the Association at two significant conferences 
dealing with women’s participation in war activities, direct and collateral. 





* * * * 


:" keeping with the prevailing trend of thought and increasing emphasis upon the par. 

ticipation of women in the present emergency, a Conference on “THE ROLE OF 
WOMEN IN THE WAR EFFORT” was held on September 24, 1942 in the Hotel Roose. 
velt, New York City. Sponsored by the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, the National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. and 
the National Women’s Trade Union League, the discussions were so guided as to bring 
to light the problems created by the war, as affecting the character and extent of the em- 
ployment of women; to give consideration to the direction of the rapid changes taking 
place; and to arrive at a better understanding of the tasks immediately ahead of women 
in war production and post-war economy. 


At the panel discussion which was held at the early session, it became clearly evident 
that a large number of women would have to enter industry in order to free more men for 
active military service. The statistics which were quoted from federal reports revealed that 
of the 14 million women now employed, 3 million are in the war effort, the Red Cross, 
government service, etc., but a much larger number—11 million—are engaged in _ the 
manufacture of consumer goods and in the performance of civilian services, the latter 
already being subject to essential war industry priorities. 


It was reported by government representatives that if production is to be expanded 
to the extent which is necessary for victory, five million women not now working will have 
to be recruited before the end of 1943. It was further pointed out that securing the nec- 
essary number of employees depends upon utilizing all available womanpower, including 
the married and single over forty-five years of age (particularly the college trained in this 


group); the married women who do not have children under sixteen years of age; and 
the women in minority groups. 


Although labor shortages exist, it was indicated that it is difficult to give a clear cut pic- 
ture of the entire employment situation, since so many factors are involved. For example, 
although there is still unemployment in certain sections of the country where there is 
little or no war industry or where a lack of materials has halted production, the problem is 
further complicated by the fact that housing and transportation difficulties must be con- 
sidered. It is not possible simply to move people from an area of little production to one 
of extensive production. Therefore, in the latter areas, it will be necessary for women who 
are not working to accept employment and for those in civilian services to transfer to the 
essential industries. 

In considering the fields in which labor shortages exist, the U. S. Employment Office 
made the following report: 1. at the present time there are known shortages in 34 areas, 
and anticipated shortages in 81 additional communities; 2. out of 491 selected occupa- 
tions, there are 138 in which general shortages exist and 42 in which the shortage is in 
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excess of 1000 of the available labor supply; 3. eighty per cent of these occupations (in- 
cluding hot metal fabrication, cold metal fabrication, assembly work, inspecting, etc.) are 
suitable for women. The importance of the U. S. Employment Offices in directing people 
to where they are needed most, was emphasized. There information may also be secured 
concerning the training for war industry which is being offered to women under Govern- 
ment auspices. 

At the luncheon two very interesting addresses were given. Miss Margaret Hickey, 
Chairman of the Woman’s Advisory Committee of the War Manpower Commission, which 
was organized to help in the formulation of policies to promote women’s participation in 
the war effort, re-emphasized the necessity for having a national recruiting and placement 
service and urged that the U. S. Employment Offices be considered the starting point for 
all groups desiring information concerning national labor supply and demand. 

Miss Hickey then enumerated the problems resulting from the increased entrance of 
women into the war effort and concluded with a request that women’s organizations help 
to solve the womanpower problem by cooperating with the local U. S. Employment Offices; 
by promoting the acceptance of women into war industry, including those over 45 as 
well as the favored age-group of 25 to 30; by promoting action to safeguard employment 
standards for women, including health facilities, equal wages for equal work and re- 
stricted hours (in England it has been found that 48 to 50 hours a week yield maximum 
results); by cooperating with local educational authorities in the schools and colleges to 
see that curricula are adapted to war-time needs and that adequate training is provided 
for women; by working with local community organizations to provide adequate care for 
the children of mothers entering war industry. 

Dr. Eveline M. Burns, Chief of the Economic Security and Health Section of the 
National Resources Planning Board, followed with a talk concerning the work being done 
by the NRPB, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Post-War Planning Board and the 
Federal Security Agency, to assure the full utilization of resources, men and machines 
in the post-war period. She pointed out that the only limits to production are set by eco- 
nomic wealth which lies in our resources, including land, material, labor and inventive 
and organizing capacity. 

Dr. Burns then described the efforts being made to help solve the problem of eco- 
nomic readjustment after the war by securing the following information: the future mini- 
mum requirements of the armed forces; the number from the armed forces who will be 
drawn into industry; the number of young people who will return to school and college; 
the number of women who will want to remain in industry; the kind of skills which will be 
needed in the post-war productive system; the physical developments which are being 
planned in various parts of the country; how the gap can be bridged between private in- 
dustry and the government; how social security plans can be made to assure maximum in- 
come during the period when it will not be possible to absorb everyone into private industry 
or public works. 


* + + * ” 


On October 20 a luncheon, sponsored by the National Board and the Y.W.C.A. of 
New York City, was held in honor of Lieutenant Commander Mildred H. McAfee, Director 
of Women’s Reserve, Bureau of Naval Personnel and Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Director 
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of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. Mrs. Hobby was unable to be present, due to » } 


unexpected War Department assignment which we later learned to be her trip to England 
However, she was very ably represented by Lieutenant Helen Hamilton Woods, Acting 


Assistant Director. 


Interesting addresses were made by both Lieutenant Commander McAfee and Ligy. 
tenant Woods, concerning the very worth while part which the W.A.V.E.S and th 
W.A.A.C.s are taking in the war effort—some by entering foreign service and others }y 
freeing more men for active duty. Patriotic zeal and a desire to help win the war hav 
promoted many women to give up comfortable lives and good positions in order to folloy 
the military life which, though strict, is eminently satisfying because it is one of service, 

Mrs. Winston Churchill, President of the British Y.W.C.A. War Service, broadcas 
from England, and spoke of the work which the Y.W.C.A. is doing there to bring som 
degree of normalcy into the lives of the young women in the services and in industry, whos 
efforts are so important to victory—to bring comfort, entertainment and a little bit of 
“home” to many who are far away from their families and out on their own for the firs 


time. 


The Editor considers this occasion one of the most inspiring experiences she has 
ever had. It was possible to feel an actual bond of kinship among the over two thousand 
women who were present, which was based upon a realization of the necessity for pull 
ing together, for forgetting of self, for willingly and uncomplainingly making whatever 
sacrifices are required, in order to win this war and to preserve peace and freedom. 
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Principles of Employment Psychology, 
by Harold E. Burtt. 564 pp. $4.50. 


Dr. Harold E. Burtt’s new book, “Principles of 
Employment Psychology” is a completely revised 
edition of the text published in 1926. The present 
revision does not involve any radical change in the 
topics covered. As a matter of fact, essentially the 
same chapters appear in this text. However, since 
the field of personnel has been making great strides 
in the past one or two decades, it is quite obvious 
that a text written in 1926 would be woefully incom- 
plete today. Thus Dr. Burtt found it necessary 
completely to re-write every chapter and to introduce 
a number of new topics. 

The general aim of the new edition has been to 
bring the topics up to date and to introduce such 
new developments as “factor analysis” in a very 
elementary way, and the recent developments in 
personality measurement. He especially aimed to 
bring together the most recent developments of the 
principles in employment psychology, many of 
which were in existence sixteen years ago. He has 
shown how the methods have been applied to a 
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much wider range of occupations and has pointed 
out the existence of new measuring instruments a 
predictors of occupational success. The refinements 
in test construction and validation are presented in 
a clear cut fashion. 

This new text starts off with an introduction which 
outlines some of the fundamental principles of per- 
sonnel selection and indicates where employment 
psychology is most valuable. This is followed by a 
chapter on Pseudo-Psychology, in which the author 
shows the history and the fallacies underlying such 
rackets as astrology, spiritualism, mental telepathy, 
phrenology, physiognomy, etc. Next is a chapter 
on the history of vocational psychology which covers 
the work in the development of mental tests at 
Columbia, the work of Binet, Whipple, and_ the 
testing done during the first World War. In this 
section the nature of the first World War and the 
Post-War Psychological Development are briefly out- 
lined. 

Chapters on Types of Mental Tests, Mental Test 
Technique, the Criterion, the Subjects Used in 
Evaluating Tests, follow. In these chapters are given 
short descriptions of tests of motor control. sensation, 
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perception, association, reaction time, spacial per- 
ception, reasoning, etc., and the basis for evaluating 
tests is discussed in great detail. Such problems as 
insuring availability of the criteria and the types of 
criteria are admirably handled. Too frequently psy- 
chologists working in industrial situations are prone 
to disregard the attitude of workers and to use some 
elementary or even questionable criteria for validat- 
ing testing procedures. The methods of obtaining 
work samples, estimates by superiors, estimates by 
grouping, estimates by ranking, estimates on a linear 
scale and the reliability of estimates are presented 
in some detail. The statistical techniques for com- 
bining heterogeneous criteria are covered. Through- 
out the text, examples of the statistical handling of 
data are given. 

Some other important topics covered are intelli- 
gence and its relationship to vocational aptitude, 
interests in the field of employment psychology, and 
rating scales. In the section on intelligence the 
author presents considerable data, covering a variety 
of occupational studies. This is primarily a review 
of the work scattered throughout the psychological 
journals. The establishing of critical scores in 
intelligence and different occupations, and deter- 
mining the optimum and maximum _ intelligence 
levels for occupational groups are described. The 
section on interests is a description of the nature 
and permanency of interests, as well as the rela- 
tionship between interest and ability. The methods 
of measuring interests are covered. The section on 
rating scales is rather complete in that it gives 
examples of many types of rating scales and dis- 
cusses the reliability and validity of ratings. 

There are two chapters covering special capacity 
tests where much of the material has been developed 
since the appearance of the first text. The author 
describes how complicated performance involves a 
total mental situation and how it is possible to 
break a job down into its component parts. A 
resume of the work done with motormen, punch press 
operators, clerical workers, automobiles drivers, pub- 
lic service employees, etc., are all briefly covered. 

The text as a whole covers a great variety of 
topics in the field of employment psychology. It is 
not a book on testing as such, nor is it a text which 
goes into great detail in connection with the sta- 
tistical analysis of testing. Much of the material 
throughout the book is elementary to one trained 
in the applied aspects of psychology. However, as 
a survey book in psychological testing in employ- 
ment situations it is excellent. Undergraduate or 
graduate students who are or are not majoring in 
the field of psychology will find it valuable indeed. 
Likewise, it is an excellent survey book for employ- 
ment managers who have an interest in the more 
objective and scientific techniques of personnel 
selection. 


Dr. Burtt has done a superb job in modernizing 





his original book. It can now be looked upon as a 
strictly up-to-date survey of the work done in 
employee selection. 
C. H. SMELTZzER, 
Acting Chairman, Department of 
Psychology, Temple University. 


Teacher Education in a Democracy at 
War, by Edward S. Evenden, Washington, 
D. C., American Council on Education, 
1942. Pp. vii-118. 


“America is at war. Democracy is threatened. 
What can it do to protect the democratic way of 
life?” This vital issue confronts the American 
people as never before in the nation’s history. 
Education looms large as our hope for ultimate 
victory. The author of this little volume presents a 
clear case for the teacher as an essential instrumen- 
tality for winning both the war in which we are 
engaged and the peace that is to follow. This doc- 
ument is a contribution of the Commission on 
Teacher Education of which the author is chairman. 
and it represents an important pronouncement. Its 
long view and unbiased consideration of the problems 
involved in the maintenance of our educational 
efficiency represent a significant and timely contri- 
bution. 

The scope of the document includes consideration 
of the implications of the war for teacher education, 
lessons from the last war and post-war trends, 
lessons from English experience, and a program of 
teacher education. The need for a national policy 
to conserve our educational gains through a wise 
use and maintenance of our professionally qualified 
teaching personnel is clearly presented. This policy 
should be initiated and supported by those whose 
interests are most vital—the citizen whose country’s 
welfare is at stake and the parent whose child is 
most vitally affected. 


The proposed program for teacher education for 
the war and for the peace to follow is directed to 
those responsible for the control and support of 
schools and school systems, and to institutions for 
teacher education. The need for the maintenance 
and up-grading of present programs of pre-service 
education of teachers and the need for more effec- 
tive in-service education of teachers are clearly and 
forcefully stated. The responsibility for maintaining 
the efficiency of our educational service is placed 
where it belongs—with “the public of the United 
States, without whose understanding and _ support 
there can be no democratic American way of life.” 

State and local education authorities would do 
well to study the suggestions for the continuous 
school improvement programs which in themselves 
provide first-rate opportunities for the in-service 
education of teachers. Higher institutions concerned 
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with pre-service and other formal programs for 
teacher education would profit by a careful con- 
sideration of the general objectives in teacher edu- 
cation set forth and the suggestions for more 
effective conduct of such programs. The impor- 
tance of selection of personnel for professional 
education and of placement following appropriate 
preparation for educational service deserves the 
immediate attention of admissions and placement 
agencies. It is upon these agencies that the success 
in the initial selection and the distribution of qual- 
ified teachers will depend. 


E. D. Grizze.t, 


Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


“Women In War Industries”—/ndustrial 
Relations 


69 pp. 

Becoming more and more widely discussed each 
month is the possibility that some form of compul- 
sion may be used to recruit the necessary hundreds 
of thousands of more women to replace men called 
out of America’s war industries into the ranks of 
our armed services. 


Section. Princeton 


University. 


Whether this be achieved by compulsion or impul- 
sion must depend largely upon the ability of those 
charged with directing the efforts of women who 
already make up an appreciable percentage of 
defense plant payrolls. 

“The inevitability of the shift to the employment 
of women for the first time in a large part of 
industry does not mean that it should occur in an 
unplanned, hit-or-miss fashion. Patriotic emotions 
are no substitute for intelligence. The tasks to which 
women are assigned must be studied in relation to 
women’s aptitudes, attitudes, and capacities, just as 
any job, at any time, must be analyzed to be ade- 
quately manned.” 

The foregoing is quoted from a valuable work pub- 
lished under the title of “Women in War Industries” 
by the Industrial Relations Section of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social Institutions of Prince- 
ton University. It keynotes the specific problems 
now confronted by this country’s producers of war 
materiel. Compiled under direction of Helen Baker, 
Assistant Director of Princeton’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, it presents a rounded approach, based 


= 





on the experience of both British and America, 
employers, to the realignment of practices entailed 
by replacement of men with women on industri 
payrolls. 

The book begins logically with the business , 
selection and placement, presenting a discussion ¢ 
policies adopted by reputable concerns with expe, 
ence of this sort, both here and abroad. Problems af 
iraining, hours of work, special privileges, Wages, 
health and safety, are treated in similar manner, 

Three principle objectives guided the compilation 
of information on these subjects from some § 
companies. These are: (1) how labor relations ma 
be affected by increasing employment of women, 
(2) what policies in this respect have been proved 
in practice, and (3) how industry may cooperate 
with community and government agencies to improv 
conditions outside the factory which, in themselves, 
may affect production almost as much as standard 
maintained within industry. 

The inescapable importance of this last point is 
emphasized as the percentage of feminine employees 
increases, leading to induction of a greater number 
of mothers of young children. 


In presenting the experimental results of reputable 
employers in these respects, the book, “Women in 
War Industries,” becomes invaluable as basic infor. 
mation for concerns newly launched on a program 
of hiring women. Furthermore, it establishes definite 
base points for all others, from which to proceed 
toward satisfactory solution of problems in_pra- 
tically all categories peculiar to this new phase of 
war employment. 

The author, Helen Baker, offers information con- 
sistent with the need of management to avoid the 
pitfall of accepting women’s patriotic emotions as 
a substitute for intelligent industrial relations. 

If this popular trend, by which sufficient women 
currently are presenting themselves to fill America’s 
industrial ranks, is to be maintained without 
recourse to compulsory methods, the patriotic urge 
giving rise to it must be accepted by management 
as an obligation to apply with redoubled intelligence 
and administrative guidance the policies that, thus 
far, have made induction of women in war industries 
an outstanding success. 

W. Gerarp TuTTLe, 
Director, Industrial Relations, Vultee 
Aircraft, Inc., Vultee Field Division. 





Report of the Secretary 


On Thursday, September 24, 1942, the Secretary 
attended a very interesting Conference on “The Role 
of Women in the War Effort,” which was sponsored 
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by the National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. and 
the National Women’s Trade Union League. A report 
of the Conference, which was held at the Hotel 
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Roosevelt in New York City, appears on page 72 
of this issue. 

Another very inspiring occasion to which the Sec- 
retary was invited was a luncheon in honor of 
Lieutenant Commander Mildred H. McAfee, Director 
of Women’s Reserve, Bureau of Naval Personnel and 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Director of the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps. It was sponsored by the 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A. of New York City, 
and was held on Tuesday, October 20 at the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York. A brief account of this 
luncheon will be found on page 73. 

On October 8 Dr. Kathryn E. Maxfield, Chairman, 
and Dr. Louise Price, a member of the Committee 
for the Study of a National Employment Service for 
Professional Personnel, came to Philadelphia to dis- 
cuss with the President and Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation the transference of this committee’s activities 
to a new committee to function as an integral part 
of the Association of School and College Placement. 
This committee is now being organized, and the 
names of the members will be announced in the 
March issue. The background and proposed plan of 
action for the new committee on professional per- 
sonnel are described in the article by Dr. Maxfield 
on page 67. 

The next meeting of the Executive Board will be 
held on November 5, 1942, in the office of Dr. 
Alexander J. Stoddard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia. A report thereof will appear in the 
March number. 


Committee on Institutional Membership 
Dr. Paut H. Musser, General Chairman 


We are pleased to announce a very encouraging 
increase in membership, thus far this fall, among 
two groups—the colleges and the high schools. Dr. 
Theodore A. Distler, Vice President of the Associ- 
ation, wrote to the presidents of a number of colleges 
and universities throughout the country requesting 
their participation in our program, and forty-five 
institutions had accepted his invitation up to the 
time of going to press. Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, 
a member of the Executive Board, also invited the 
principals of a number of secondary schools to join 
the Association, and in response to his letter we have 
to date enrolled forty-eight high schools as new 
members. An additional twenty-two institutional 
memberships have also been taken by the Philadel- 
phia School System. 


Committee to Study Field of Employment 
for Women 


Mrs. Cuase Goinc Woopnouse, Chairman 


We are pleased to report the following personnel 


for this committee: Mr. J. George Brueckmann, 
Coordinator and Regional Advisor, Engineering, 
Science and Management War Training; Mrs. J. L. 
Crenshaw, Bureau of Recommendations, Bryn Mawr 
College; Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick, Director of Per- 
sonnel and Labor Relations of Todd Shipyards Cor- 
poration; Mrs. Adriette G. Neal, Personnel Officer, 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa; Dr. 
Charles H. Rominger, Cedar Crest College; Mr. W. 
Gerald Tuttle, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Vultee Aircraft, Inc. 


Committee on Technical Aspects of Business 
Placement 


Mr. Arno Nowotny, Chairman 


We regret that Mr. Charles E. Wangemann was 
obliged to resign as Chairman of this committee, but 
we are indeed pleased to announce that Mr. 
Nowotny, Director of the Student Employment 
Bureau at the University of Texas, has agreed to 
head its activities. Other new members are Mr. Rice 
B. Ober, Director of Student Aid and Placement at 
Occidental College, California and Mr. Thomas M. 
Mobley, Director of Industrial Relations of the 
Hughes Tool Company, Houston, Texas. 

This committee is now undertaking a study of the 
effect of the war on placement covering the follow- 
ing questions: the new problems which have resulted 
from the war; what is being done to meet them; 
changes in recruiting; change in the placement ques- 
tion so far as the man over forty-five is concerned; 
what effort, if any, the colleges are making among 
this group; what is to be done about rehabilitation 
cases which have already returned from the war and 
will be returning from time to time; and what efforts 
are being made to train college women to replace 
men in executive positions. 


Committee on the National Youth 
Administration and Other 
Governmental Agencies 
Dr. C. E. CLrewett, Chairman 


The 1942-43 NYA Student Work Program is now 
well under way in the Colleges, with an operating 
procedure which is much the same as that of last 
year. A new Manual of Procedure has been issued, 
and special attention is called to the fact that the 
minimum monthly earning rate is still $10.00, while 
the maximum has been set at $25.00 per month, for 
both graduate and undergraduate schools. The affi- 
davit and oath of allegiance are a part of the Student 
Application Form as heretofore, and emphasis has 
again been placed upon the rule that no student can 
be paid for time worked prior to the date shown on 
the Oath. 
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NYA Administrators in the Colleges, were asked 
at the outset this year to consider and to plan their 
programs with regard to the following: 

(1) A re-examination of employment oppor- 
tunities, other than NYA in your college and 
community with a view to releasing a part of 
your allotment if possible. The small amount 
of money available makes it more imperative 
than ever to reach those in greatest need. 
Releases will make it possible to aid those who 
will be compelled to withdraw from college with- 
out this aid. Colleges with students, other than 
those aided under your regular NYA allotment, 
enclosed herewith, who will be required to with- 
draw unless more NYA aid is forthcoming 
should immediately write us concerning the 
situation, 

(2) The provision of work opportunities for 
(a) those who represent better than average 
ability and achievement, and (b) those nearest 
the completion of their college work and earliest 
available for a full-time contribution to the war 
effort. 

(3) The provision of work, for an increasing 
number of NYA aided students, which is con- 
nected with the war effort. This involves work 
of value to the Civilian Defense program, includ- 
ing Price Administration, Consumer Education, 
etc., as well as work more directly related to 
the armed services. 

A new feature this year concerns a_ so-called 
“Achievement Report,” which will be required of 
each college in December and in May. This is in 
addition to the usual Work Plan. Unexpended bal- 
ances at the close of the first quarter will not be 
withdrawn, and will thus be available for use in the 
second quarter. Unexpended balances at the end 
of the second, third and fourth quarters will be 
automatically withdrawn. 

Although the national allotment of funds for the 
NYA college work program has been materially 
reduced this year, in comparison with last year, it is 
expected that the present year’s work will be pro- 
ductive of excellent results, and that the urgency of 
the war emergency will bring about an even greater 
degree of earnestness of purpose than in former 
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years. NYA work project allotments are this yey 
being supplemented by governmental loans to certaiy 
groups of students as part of the war effort, 


Committee on Guidance and Placement 


in the Junior College 
Dr. Byron S. HoLLInsHEAD, Chairman 


In addition to the Chairman, who is President of 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College, this commit 
now numbers Mr. Joseph O. Carson, Jr., Coordinato; 
Terminal Education Study, Meridian Senior High 
School-Junior College; Dr. John W. Harbeson, Pres. 
ident of Pasadena Junior College; Mr. Leland |, 
Medsker, Assistant Director of Occupational 
Research, Chicago Board of Education; and Mr. 
Ordway Tead, President of Briarcliff Junior Colley, 

The committee plans to make a study of the fol. 
lowing problems: 

1. The use of aptitude tests as an aid to place. 
ment. 
Programs of diversified occupations on the 
junior college level. 
Follow up and continuation training as an 
aid in placement. 
Cooperative work programs as an aid in 
placement. 
Community surveys to determine placement 
needs. 


Committee on Guidance and Placement in 
the Secondary School 
Mr. Frank R. Morey, Chairman 


This committee, whose first report appears on 
page 13, is now undertaking a survey to ascertain 
what is being done in various schools throughout the 
country to meet the problems created by the war, 
and also to secure information concerning any 
changes which are being made in the guidance pro- 
gram. 





